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FOLK TALES AND FAIRY STORIES 
FROM FARTHER INDIA 


A passage from the heart of India to the South 
China Sea would take one through what is often 
referred to as Farther India. In this book, Sudhin 
Ghose takes the reader on a tour through the 
folklore of this region (Cambodia, Laos, Vietnam 
and Thailand), in a sense continuing a journey 
which he began in-his earlier work, Folk Tales 
and Fairy Stories from India. 


On this journey, one’ will hear the story of a 
talkative tortoise, the tale of a sage and a mouse, 
and how Prince Bondhu became a boatman, One 
will hear how Yaksha spirits change form and 
lure caravans into the heart of the desert, and 
how a quarrel between thieves brought relief to a 
Brahmin. The tales are told through the techniques 
of the fable, allegory, and parable, rendering the 
journey enlightening as well as enjoyable. 

These stories have an appeal even beyond the 
innate and universal attraction of the folk tale and 
fairy story. Folk Tales and Fairy Stories from 
Farther India, covering a field which has been 
little explored by other writers, is unique and 
should be of interest to those who wish to form a 
better understanding of the countries of Farther 
India. 
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The Story of 
Nischoy Datta of Ujjain 


Nischoy Datta of Ujjain was an actor by profession. He 
was a handsome fellow and certainly a clever player, though 
he was addicted to the strange practice of putting a mud- 
pack on his face every morning before bathing in the 
Sipra River. 

People made fun of his foible. Some laughed, while 
others jeered. A few declared that he was exceptionally 
vain. His friends and admirers explained, “He is a bit 
crazy about wrinkles on his face. Otherwise there is nothing 
particularly wrong with him.” 

So to avoid all unpleasantness Nischoy finally chose 
a little frequented bend of the river, far from the city; and 
there he lay for hours at a stretch, wallowing in the mud 
like a blind turtle with his back exposed to the morning 
sun and his face thrust into the oozy slime of the Sipra. 
No one came there to crack jokes at his expense, for the 
place was said to be haunted. Near it stood the forbidding 
temple of Maha Kala—the Dark Deity of Time—whose 
Worshippers were none other than the wizards and witches 
and others of their sort, whom all decent citizens shunned 
like the plague. 
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“Nischoy,”-said his friends one day, “are you not afraid 
of the Maha Kala temple?" 

"Whatever for?" he asked innocently. 

"Well," they explained, *you may not believe in black 
magic; but, to tell you the truth, the shrine is the haunt 
of Mountain Yakshas at night. And one early morning 
you may come across some of these night-prowlers, and 
they will surely change you into a ram." 

"Let them try," Nischoy replied, shrugging his shoulders. 

The next day long before dawn, when it was still dark, 
Nischoy went to his favourite bathing site, and had a good 
laugh when he felt a pair of hands rubbing oil on his bare 
back as he !^; on his stomach with his face covered with 
his mud-pack. 

“Who is it?" he asked without turning round. “Is it a 
Yaksha by any chance?" 

“No, not a Yaksha,” came the reply, “but a daughter of 
the Yakshas. I am called Nanda." 

"The Yakshas must be lucky," said Nischoy, “to have a 
daughter like Nanda, one with such a sweet voice and such 
soft hands." 

“Flatterer,” Nanda murmered. 

“Flattery or no flattery,” Nischoy went on, “it is really 
kind of you to massage my back. As a rule,” he added, 
“I smear a pillar of the Maha Kala temple with oil and then 
rub my back against it.” 

“And that’s how you have made the rough stone smooth 
like polished alabaster.” 

“The feel of your hands is like alabaster, and you have 
such a lovely voice. You ought to be a great success on the 
stage.” 

“Who would care to see a daughter of the Yakshas act?” 

“Tell me another,” Nischoy said and roared with laugh- 
ter. He simply refused to believe that a daughter of the 
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Mountain Yakshas was massaging his back. So he finally 
added, “I presume you can fly through the air like all Yak- 
shas! And change me into a ram if you want to!” 

“Of course I can.” 

“Then wait a minute. Let me remove my mud-pack and 
see what this daughter of the Mountain Yakshas looks like.” 

But by the time he had removed the covering from his 
face and turned round the unknown lady was gone: she 
was not by his side. Nischoy looked for her in the temple, 
but it was empty as usual, He searched for her among the 
roves on the river bank, but she was not there. He looked 
in vain for her among the clumps of reeds. He sought for 
her everywhere, but there was not the slightest trace of 
her anywhere—not even her footprints: Nanda had simply 
vanished. 

Who could she be? Perhaps, Nischoy thought, some 
actress was here to play a trick on me. Then he mused, “I 
know every one of them, and all of them are vixens. Tell 
them something nice and they will snarl back. It is best 
to forget all about this so-called daughter of the Yakshas.” 

But try as he would the melody of the sweet voice 
of this unseen woman kept ringing in his ears. He went 
about as though in a dream, paying little attention to what 
was happening round him, and thinking all the while of her. 

“Nischoy has changed,” his friends whispered. “Is he 
sick?" 

"The roaring bull has become a mooning calf," re- 
marked his rivals, those who were jealous of his good looks 
and accomplished acting: “Nischoy is love-sick." 

And that was the case. He was in love with Nanda, the 
unknown person who had rubbed his back, though he did 
not know what she looked like. He went back to his 
favourite place—not once, but many, many times—but no 
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one ever came to talk to him as he lay turtlewise in the mud; 
no hand massaged his back. 


Then one day something unexpected happened. As he was 
rubbing his back against one of the columns of the Maha 
Kala temple he felt, though no one was there, the timid 
touch of a pair of furtive hands. It seemed as though an 
invisible being was trying to help him on with his massage. 
It was a queer feeling, and Nischoy closed his eyes to make 
sure that he was not imagining things. “No,” he said to 
himself, after some reflection, “there is no mistake. Some- 
one is by my side. Maybe, a ghost. All the same, I am 
going to catch hold of the ghost’s hands.” No sooner 
thought than done. When Nischoy opened his eyes he 
gasped in amazement: there was no one to be seen, never- 
theless he felt in his grasp an invisible girl who was struggl- 
ing hard to set herself free. 

“Let go of my hand!” cried the invisible girl. “You are 
hurting me. I have done you no harm. Please let go of 
my hand.” Nischoy recognized at once that it was voice of 
Nanda, the daughter of the Yakshas—the cause of his love- 
sickness, 

“No,” he said, “I won't let you go. You have made me 
suffer cruelly. Make yourself visible, Nanda.” 

“I can't," said Nanda. “Really, I can't." 

“Why not? If you belong to the Yakshas you can make 
yourself visible or invisible at will.” 

That was true, the Yaksha girl admitted. “But,” she 
pleaded, “I am wearing nothing just now. My clothes 
are on the river bank. How can I appear naked before 
you?” 

Nischoy declared that he did not care whether she was 
stark naked or fully clothed. He was in love with her and 
that was the thing that mattered most to him. And Nanda 
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shyly murmured that the same was the case with her. 
“Then,” he asked, “why have you made me suffer? Why did 
you come just once and then vanish for good?” 

“Vanish for good!” Nanda protested, “O, no. I have 
usually been by your side all these days, though you did 
not see me. I have also suffered a lot on your account. 
My father is simply furious, for he knows I am in love with 
you. “A handsome man,’ he says, ‘is a faithless man. And 
then whoever has heard of a pretty Yaksha princess marry- 
ing a human actor however good-looking he may be? 
There you have my story." She then added with a sigh, 
"Today is my last day of freedom. I have to return to 
my father's palace in Pushkar before dark and stay there a 
prisoner till I get married or die a spinster." 

To this Nischoy said, "What prevents your marrying 
me? And making yourself as well as me happy?" 

"Nothing, except that you should ask my father for 
my hand. This is the promise I have given him." After a 
pause she murmured, “Do you think you love me enough 
to take the long journey to Pushkar, the city of the Mountain 
Yakshas? It is on a ridge of the Himalayas." 

Nischoy vowed that he was ready to go to the ends of the 
earth for Nanda's sake. All that she had to do was to 
indicate the way to Pushkar and wait there for his arrival. 
Upon which, she made herself visible, and he saw that she 
was beautiful in every limb, far more graceful than the 
most elegant actress of Ujjain; and his love for her in- 
creased. 

They spent the whole day together, talking to each 
other, discussing their future plans. The hours flew past 
without their knowing. At sunset they came to their senses, 
So to speak, for it was high time for Nanda to return to 
Pushkar: her last day of freedom was at an end. They 
hurriedly exchanged their rings, and Nanda flew up in 
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the air and departed for her home, while Nischoy slowly 
walked back to Ujjain, sad at heart and yet grateful and 
glad for having known Nanda. 


The next morning Nischoy did not go to his usual 
bathing place, but joined a group of three Deccani mer- 
chants who were travelling north. The journey was un- 
eventful till they reached the hilly northern regions, and 
there a swift stroke of misfortune made Nischoy and his 
three companions prisoners of the Tajikis. The Tajikis were 
a wild race of hunters, who occasionally raided the peace- 
ful caravanserais of neighbouring lands at night to capture 
able-bodied men and sell them as slaves in Tajikistan and 
Turkistan. 

“Now we are finished,” moaned the three Deccani mer- 
chants. “We shall have to end our days as slaves of these 
savages.” 

“Nothing of the sort,” replied Nischoy. “You asked me 
the other day, ‘What is an actor good for?” Now you will 
have the answer. I have picked up their password. It took 
me less than a minute to master it and a few other things 
besides. Just explain to me the way to Pushkar, and I shall 
see to it that we are set free when they change guards.” 

The way to Pushkar they said, was easy to find: one had 
to cross the Vitasta river and then strike due north. 

“Many thanks,” said Nischoy. And when the Tajiki 
guards were changed he went boldly to the new sentinals 
and whispered to them the password he had picked up 
and pointed to the three Deccani merchants. 

“Are you one of our spies?” they asked. 

“Yes,” replied Nischoy. “Those three are my stooges- 
We want to explore the lie of the land for tonight's raid.” 

“Then go by all means,” they said and complimented 
Nischoy on his excellent command of the Tajiki language- 
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“By the way,” they added, “the password may be changed 
by midday. Just in case you happen to be late you had 
better learn by heart the formula Non-Gon-Cho-Ko. . . . 
It will see you through for all practical purposes." 

That was how Nischoy Datta managed to come out of 
the Tajiki slave camp with his three companions. Once out 
of the danger zone the three merchants cursed loudly the 
Tajikis and all wild tribes engaged in the slave trade. They 
then told Nischoy, “My dear man, you are a splendid fellow. 
But you have a few screws loose in your head. Fancy 
thinking of climbing the Himalayas after an adventure like 
this. Are you mad? Don’t you know that you will have 
to pass through the forests of Kashmir to reach Pushkar?” 

"What's wrong with the forests of Kashmir?” 

“They are full of wild animals,” said one of the mer- 
chants. “And,” added another, “what is worse, they are 
haunted by witches.” “These witches,” the third one ex- 
plained, “are no ordinary witches. They are cannibals, real 
man-eaters, far worse than the Tajikis. You have saved 
us, and it is our duty to save you now. Give up the idea 
of going to Pushkar, and come along with us to Deccan. 
There you will find plenty of decent theatres and, we 
guarantee, your talents will not be wasted.” 

Nischoy, however, refused to be dissuaded from his 
journey. So the merchants gave up arguing with him 
and sighed, “Actors are difficult people. However,” they 
added, “if go you must then take this piece of magic 
chalk with you. At night draw a circle with it round your 
bed. Then no witch will be able to get at you. And to 
keep the wild beasts out, don’t forget to make a big fire.” 
With this the merchants left him for Deccan, and he 
travelled northwards. 

As he went along he fell in with four conjurors. These 
men had shown one another all their tricks and were, by 
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the time Nischoy overtook them, pretty well bored at not 
having any one to admire their sleight-of-hand. They were 
therefore delighted with his company and gave him a 
display of their entire repertory of legerdemain. “Now,” 
they finally said, “let us have some magic tricks from 
you.” Nischoy declared that he knew nothing about con- 
juring, but he had with him a piece of enchanted chalk 
which could be of service in keeping away witches from 
one’s bedside. 

At this the conjurors laughed themselves hoarse. “Don’t 
believe in old wives’ tales,” they counselled Nischoy. “We 
are grey-haired conjurors, and take it from us, there is no 
Such thing as witchcraft. It is all done by sleight-of-hand. 
Only ignorant people believe in black art, in witches, 
wizards, warlocks, and what not. A smart young fellow 
like yourself carrying a piece of magic chalk! You will 
make us die of laughter.” 

Their hilarity was; however, interrupted by some wood- 
cutters. “Where are you going,” the woodmen asked, “now 
the day is nearly over? There is no village before you, but 
only an empty temple of Siva. We would not advise you to 
Spend the night there.” 

“Why not?” asked the conjurors. 

“Whoever remains there during the night falls a prey 
to a witch. She makes horns grow on his forehead and then 
changes him into a stag.” They believed that the witch 
was fond of venison. Once the forest was full of deer, 
but now there was not a single one to be seen. As there 
Were no natural deer for the witch to devour she used her 
magic power to change men into stags for her food. “It 
sounds strange,” the woodmen ended, “but this is the 
case. We are local people, and we know all about this 
Witch. She is called Dakini.” 

“Thank you,” said the conjurors. “We are magicians 
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ourselves and we want to have a word with Dakini. All 
the same, many thanks for your warning.” They then 
whispered to Nischoy, who was hesitating, “Come along, 
young man. Don’t listen to nonsense. There are four of us 
to protect you. And then you have your wonderful magic 
chalk! What are you afraid of? We will make a big fire 
to keep the wild animals out. No witch is going to harm 
you so long as we are about.” 

As Nischoy still wavered they thumped him on the back 
and declared that they had spent many a night in haunted 
houses, abandoned temples, ancient cemeteries, and dis- 
mal cremation grounds, but nowhere had they found the 
least trace of any ghosts or witches. So he was finally in- 
duced to accompany them. 

The empty temple of Siva was soon reached. They made 
a big fire in its flagstone courtyard. And when Nischoy 
drew a circle with his magic chalk to keep all witches out, 
the conjurors had another hearty laugh. “Young man," 
they guffawed, “you are no better than the ignorant wood- 
men. However, to please you we shall sleep in the middle 
of the circle with you." 

Towards the end of the first watch of the night Nischoy, 
who was a light sleeper, was awakened by a faint sound 
of music coming from afar. He listened carefully. The 
music grew gradually louder and louder as it approached 
the temple. Then, still pretending to be fast asleep, he 
saw through the corner of one eye a weird woman, het 
body smeared with ashes and her hair unkempt, dancing 
about the courtyard as she played on a lute made of bone. 
Soon she quickened her steps and moved round and round 
the circular spot marked by Nischoy’s magic chalk. She 
then began a strange song and fixed her gaze on one of the 
conjurors, who sat up and stared at her like someone hypno- 
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“Dakini,” this conjuror said after watching her for 
awhile, “I had a good mind at first to laugh at your antics, 
for I am in the same business as you. But now I feel like 
applauding. You are clever with your feet while I am 
skilled only in sleight-of-hand.” 

“Then,” said the witch, “come out of the chalk circle 
and join me. I shall teach you my steps and you will teach 
me your tricks with your hands.” 

Now as soon as the conjuror stepped out of the magic 
enclosure horns began to sprout on his head, for the witch 
was singing a horn-sprouting spell as she danced and 
played on her bone lute. Her magic formula had no effect 
on her victim as long as he was inside the chalk circle. 
The conjuror, however, was soon changed into a stag. 

“Fine,” Dakini exclaimed as she patted the stag. “Now 
go and join your fellows in my pen.” The animal docilely 
obeyed her order and pranced out of the temple yard. She 
then started to play on her lute again and in the same man- 
ner as before transformed the other conjurors, one by one, 
into stags. 

Now while she was patting her fourth victim, Nischoy 
stealthily got up and seized her lute which she had laid 
aside on the ground. He then crept back to the middle of 
the chalk circle. As he had hitherto pretended to be fast 
asleep it took the witch some time to realize her loss. 
By then, however, Nischoy was safely within the enchanted 
ring of chalk, and he now began to strum on the lute and 
repeat the horn-producing spell he had heard Dakini sing. 
Being a clever actor, he was, as has been said before, quick 
at picking up strange sayings and formulas and memorizing 
them. His pronunciation too was faultless. The effect of 
the magic spell he intoned was immediate. Horns began 
to sprout out of Dakini’s forehead. 

At this she raised a piercing shriek. And then falling 
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on her knees she cried, “Stop! My Son, stop! Don’t you 
know that the spell will change me into a hind? And that 
would be the end of me. For then I shall have to give 
satisfaction to an entire herd of stags.” 

“What about it?” Nischoy said. “You are wicked enough 
to merit the worst punishment.” 

“Tf you knew my story; son,” Dakini sobbed, “you would 
pity me instead of getting angry.” She then recounted her 
tale, which in brief was this: constrained to serve as an 
instrument of destiny, she punished only those who merited 
punishment; were she destroyed before she had finished her 
assignment she would be reborn to end her unfinished task. 
“Believe me or not,” she ended, * I am ready to do any- 
thing to please you. Only don’t change me into a deer.” 

“Can you help me to reach Pushkar?” 

“Of course, I can. Climb on my back, son, and I shall 
fly through the air like a winged horse. We shall soon be 
there.” 

And that was how Nischoy came to the royal city of 
the Mountain Yakshas, flying through the air, with Dakini 
as his mount. There he bade her good-bye. 


Now the King of the Yakshas had passed a decree en- 
joining that the first man to enter his dominion that day was 
to be thrown down a high cliff and executed in this way. For 
some careless boys had sent a boulder rolling down a 
slope, and it had fallen in the midst of a picnic party of 
Yakshas and killed a number of them. 

“Though the Yakshas can fly through the air,” the Yaksha 
guards explained to Nischoy, “though they can become 
invisible at will, they suffer pain and death in the same 
way as men. In ancient times men were reasonable. Before 
dropping a bucket into a well,” they went on, “men used 
to call out, ‘Peace! Peace be with you!’ This was a warn- 
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ing to the Yakshas in case they happened to be loitering 
at the bottom of the well. Then in later times men used to 
shout, ‘Look out!’ It was not a polite warning, nevertheless 
it was a warning. But nowadays what do they do? They 
just hurl a bucket into the well without any warning. No 
wonder your boys have become as bad as gnomes and 
goblins. And,” they ended, “you can't blame us for punish- 
ing you. It was a gang of your boys—human children— 
who maimed and killed a number of innocent Yakshas. 
And you as a human being must recognise your share of 
guilt." 

Nischoy was dumbfounded at the unexpected turn of 
events at his journey's end. After long months of travail and 
trial he was within sight of the palace where Nanda lived, 
and now he was on the point of being executed without 
getting even a glimpse of her. He was in no mood to argue 
with the Yaksha guards who had taken him captive. He 
asked them, however, “Please can you tell me how Prin- 
cess Nanda is doing?" 

“She is at death's door,” they sighed, “wasting in every 
limb on account of her love for a faithless human being, a 
member of your tribe. Our physicians have given up all 
hope.” They then asked him, “Are you by any chance a 
doctor? If you can save Princess Nanda our King will 
surely grant you your life and reward you handsomely.” 

“I can try,” said Nischoy as he took off from his finger 
the ring Nanda had given him. He then asked the guards to 
pass it on to her. “Its sight," he added, “will surely cure her.” 

The ring, however, produced a contrary effect on the 
guards. Instead of being mollified, they declared angrily, 
“You are a thief. You must have stolen it from the King’s 
treasury. It bears the royal coat of arms. How did you get 
it?” They simply refused to believe that its was Nanda her- 
self who had exchanged the ring with Nischoy's. 
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“I swear," Nischoy cried, “Nanda herself gave it to me 
in the Maha Kala temple.” 

“How can we believe you when a moment ago you 
claimed to be a doctor? And now you are trying to ex- 
plain that you are an actor.” 

“J am not a doctor,” Nischoy said. “But I am capable 
of curing her all the same. Believe it or not, I know a few 
tricks that will make your flesh creep. Just give me my bone 
lute and let me sing a song, and you will see for yourself 
what I mean." 

They began to laugh when Nischoy started to strum on 
the bone lute and sing his horn-producing spell. However, 
soon their mirth changed into consternation, for they found 
horns sprouting out of their foreheads. Fortunately, Nis-, 
choy did not proceed far with his incantation—just enough 
to give the guards tiny horns. 

The news of this astonishing affair soon spread like wild- 
fire in Pushkar. People accused the guard of misinter- 
preting the King's decree and foolishly detaining a human 
miracle-maker who had come all the way from Ujjain to 
cure their much loved Princess Nanda. The Prime Minister 
called on Nischoy to present him his apologies and read out 
to him the royal rescript promising Nanda's hand to whom- 
ever would cure her. 

What happened next is easy to guess. 

Nanda was restored the moment she saw Nischoy Then 
came their marriage celebrations. Pushkar was brilliantly 
illuminated. The marriage contract imposed two conditions 
on Nischoy: one was stipulated by the Yaksha King, name- 
ly, Nanda should be allowed to spend the summer months 
every year in Pushkar; and the other—the bride's stipulation 
—insisted that Nischoy should take his bride as his partner 
on the stage. Of course, Nischoy readily accepted these two 
conditions. 
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The newly wedded couple returned by air to Ujjain. 
Nanda, being a daughter of the Yakshas, knew, as we have 
already noticed, the art of flying; Nischoy for his part used 
the magic formula he had heard Dakini utter when she 
carried him on her back to bring him to Pushkar. "You 
See, my dear," Nischoy told Nanda, "there is some fun 
in being an actor. One acquires the art of rememberirg 
things and profits from it." 

*"[ wish,” Nanda said, “I had had the good sense to 
teach you the Yaksha spell for flying when we exchanged 
our rings. That would have shortened our separation and 
trials." 

“Now that we are joined together for good we shall for- 
get the past and make up for the lost time.” 


All this happened long, long ago. But in Ujjain they 
still say, “Nanda and Nischoy were the most well-matched 
couple that ever appeared on the stage. They were also the 
most happily married.” 


The Talkative Tortoise 


“A tortoise has fallen from the sky!” they cried. 

Soon all Benares was agog. There was great excitement 
and of course, plenty of conjecture. “Such a thing has never 
happened before,” babbled the crowd. “Is it a turtle or a 
tortoise?” someone asked, but no one bothered to answer 
him. “It fell into the palace courtyard,” they said, “and 
broke into two. This must have some secret meaning.” 

“And what could that possibly be?” asked King Bramha- 
Datta when the news reached him. “What does my Coun- 
sellor say?” 

Now Bramha-Datta, the King of Benares, was extremely 
talkative. He was fond of making long speeches. And, of 
course, when he was speaking no one could put in a word. 
In plain terms, he loved to talk and never cared to 
listen. And his Counsellor—a wise man—wishing to cure 
him of this bad habit, was on the lookout for some suitable 
means of doing so. The tortoise from the sky was therefore 
a godsend to him. 

When the King with his entire court went to inspect 
the spot where the tortoise had fallen, the Counsellor men- 
tioned casually that many ducks from the plains went to 


Manasa Lake in the Himalayas to feed there during the 
summer. 
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“What has that to do with us?” the King interrupted. “Or 
with the tortoise that has dropped from the clouds?” 

The Counsellor begged him to have patience and re- 
counted the following: 


Once a pair of ducks made friends with a talkative tor- 
toise of the Manasa Lake. One day, towards the end of 
summer, when the three were having a swim together, 
the ducks remarked, “Friend Tortoise, our winter home is 
a delightful spot.” And they added, before the tortoise 
could start one of its interminable monologues, “Would 
you care to come with us, and spend the winter there?” 

“I should love to,” replied the tortoise. “But how can I 
get there? I have no wings like you.” 

“That does not really matter,” said the ducks, in time to 
prevent their friend from beginning a long discourse on the 
art of flying and the technique of crawling. “That does 
not really matter,” they repeated, “we can easily take you 
with us if only you could keep quiet during the journey. Can 
you hold your tongue for a good time at a stretch?” 

“Of course I can,” answered the tortoise, somewhat hurt 
that the ducks should consider it incapable of controlling 
its garrulity. “Most certainly I can.” 

"It is then quite simple,” they said, and made the tortoise 
grip hard with its teeth the middle of a stick, while they 
themselves took an end each in their beaks. Thus they flew 
high through the air. 

This strange spectacle did not fail to attract the attention 
of the men in the fields and in the streets. They had seen 
ducks flying south at the beginning of winter, but never a 
tortoise carried in this way. “Look!” they cried, as they 
pointed to the flying trio. “Look at those ducks carrying 
a tortoise clinging to a stick! Isn't that odd?" 

This was too much for the talkative tortoise, and it 
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opened its mouth to say, “If my friends care to carry me 
with them what has that to do with you? Can’t you mind 
your own business?” 

Alas! In speaking it let go of the stick it was gripping, 
and that was its end. The tortoise never finished what it 
intended to say. 


“And that was how,” the Counsellor told the King, “this 
tortoise fell into the courtyard of the palace. To tell you 
the truth, a chatterbox whose words have no end often 
comes to grief. A single word out of season may cause 
ruin.” 


So lag as it held its tongue all went well, 
But the moment it spoke, then down it fell! 
Draw then this lesson, my honoured friend, 
To speak out of season may mean one's end. 


King Bramha-Datta now understood that the lesson was 
meant for him. All the same, he asked, “Tell me, Counsel- 
lor, are you speaking of us?" 

"Sire," the Counsellor replied, *Whoever talks beyond 
measure, be he prince or peasant, comes to some mis- 
fortune as this." 4 

From then on, the King of Benares became a man of few 
words: he learned how to control his tongue, and thus 
mastered the art of complete self-control. 


The Dilemma of a Pious Man 


"Holy Father!” a trapped uger called out to a brahmin 
from inside his cage. "Holy Father! Please save me. I am 
dying of thirst." 

The pious brahmin was on his way to his morning ablu- 
tions; he stopped to hear the tiger's story. The animal, as one 
may guess, was caught in a trap laid for him by the villagers. 
Now he wanted to be released. 

“I am dying of thirst,” the tiger repeated. “Please push 
the latch of the cage-door aside, and I shall then look 
after myself, I have done nobody any harm, never stolen 
anything. It-isn't fair to detain me in a cage." 

“But,” said the brahmin, “I have no right to set you 
free. You may or may not have destroyed any cattle. That 
is a matter which you will have to settle with those who set 
the trap." 

“Listen, Father,” the tiger argued, “I am not asking you 
to set me totally free. I am dying of thirst. All I want is a 
drink. As soon as I have my fill in the river I shall come 
back here of my own accord. Please take me with you.” 

“Son,” the brahmin said, “I pity your plight. Maybe you 
are innocent. But what can I do? You are said to be fero- 
cious. What if you attack me when I let you out?” 

“O Father!” the tiger exclaimed, “How can you say such 
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things to me? I give you my word of honour that I shall 
not do you the least harm. I am dying of thirst,” he kept 
on. “Think for yourself: is it not sinful to deny water to a 
thirsty creature?” 

The brahmin was finally persuaded to push aside the 
latch of the cage-door, and the tiger as soon as he came out 
growled, “Say your prayers, Brahmin! I am going to eat 
you up.” 

“What about your word of honour?” cried the brahmin, 
greatly surprised at the sudden change in the tiger’s mood. 
“You swore you would do me no harm. Is this the way 
to show your gratitude to me?” 

“I am hungry as well as thirsty,” the tiger snarled. “T 
want to feast on you. What's the use of your talking to me 
about gratitude, honour, and honesty? You are a man, and 
you ought to know that among men the only honesty nowa- 
days is to ruin those who help you.” 

“That’s not true, Tiger!” 

“Not true!” the animal sniggered. “Find one living being 
to contradict what I have said, and I shall let you off. 
Choose any five umpires, and you will hear what they say. 
Each and every one of them will tell you that I am right 
and you are wrong.” 

They asked the mango-tree growing on the river bank 
if it was right to do evil for good. 

“About what's right and what's wrong,” the tree answered, 
“I do not know much. But this I do know for a fact that 
men render evil for good. Take, for example, my own 
case: I appease men’s hunger with my succulent fruits; 
I shield them from the heat of the sun within my shade. 
And what do I get in return?—Men damage my bark. They 
break my branches. They harass me in a dozen different 
ways. And as soon as old age or any accident makes me 
unfit to render them any further service, I know they will 
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hack me down, chop me up limb by limb, dig up my very 
roots, forgetting all that I have done for them. The tiger 
is not wrong in wanting the brahmin for his meal.” 

“Well, Brahmin,” the tiger grunted, whom would you 
like to consult next?” 

There was a water buffalo wallowing in the creek of the 
river. The brahmin approached him for a verdict. The ani- 
mal listened with apathy to the pious man’s story: he 
hardly opened his eyes when the brahmin said, “I have set 
this tiger free, and now he wants to eat me up. Is this fair?” 

“I served my master, a village headman, all my life,” 
the water buffalo began. “I served him loyally. I drew 
his plough; I pulled his cart; I carried his children 
on my back, I loved them and they loved me. But now 
that I am old and infirm see what they have done to me: 
I have been turned out of my shed and told to fend for 
myself. So, holy brahmin,” the animal continued, “let me 
tell you men have little regard for honour, honesty, and - 
gratitude. They render evil for good. Take it from me, 
an old water buffalo, the tiger is not wrong in wanting you 
for his meal.” 

The tiger licked his lips and said, “Old brahmin, are you 
Satisfied now?” 

“Let us consult the kite,” the brahmin proposed, hoping 
that the bird of the air would express a view different from 
the other two. The kite was told the brahmin’s story and 
asked to give his opinion. 

This third arbiter gave the same verdict as the others. 
“Brahmin,” said the bird of prey, “those belonging to the 
human race are cruel and cowardly. The sky is my home 
and I see from above how men behave. They live by 
destroying everything. Yet they think it wrong on my part 
to live on my prey. They hunt me with their missiles, they 
destroy my little ones whenever they. can, they search for 
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my nest in the most inaccessible places. And,” the kite 
ended, “ I find no reason why the tiger should show any 
charity to you. He is quite right in wanting you for his 
meal.” 

“Are you satisfied now, Brahmin?” the tiger asked. “Or 
do you want to have further verdicts against you? What 
about consulting the aged crocodile over there?” 

The brahmin addressed the crocodile with due deference, 
because the animal was much senior to him in age, and 
ended his story with the request: “Tell me, Crocodile, is 
it just that this tiger who has been set free by me should 
repay good with evil?” 

“Certainly,” the crocodile replied. “When I was young 
and strong, men feared me and left me in peace. But now 
that I am aged they torment me in every possible way. 
Even their young-ones do not refrain from throwing stones 
at me. Men are not only cruel, they are cowards as well. 
Why should the tiger show any mercy to you? You are a 
man and like others of your species you deserve to be 
destroyed.” 

“One more creature to consult,” said the tiger now. “Your 
last chance, Brahmin. I leave it to you to choose your 
fifth and final arbiter.” 

By now the brahmin had given himself up for lost. Who 
on earth, he wondered, would say one word in his favour? 
Or, for that matter, in favour of any man? “What moral 
right,” he asked himself, “has man to impose his laws 
and values upon the whole world?” 

Just then a fox was seen scurrying away, and they 
called out to him to stop and give his opinion on the mat- 
ter. “I am a bit deaf,” the fox said. “And I do not see well. 
Perhaps you would do well to consult someone else.” 

“You will do,” the tiger growled, and the fox stopped 
protesting. He laughted heartily when he heard the brah- 
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min’s story, and then asked the tiger if the account was 

true. 

d “Yes,” the tiger replied curtly. “Now give us your ver- 
ct." 

It looked as though the fox was going to give his judg- 
ment at once in favour of the tiger. The poor brahmin 
trembled. At this the fox started to laugh again and said, 
"Before a final decision is taken do you two mind showing 
me the cage from which the tiger was set free?" 

"That's easy," said the tiger. "There is the cage. Do 
you see?" 

"Of course," replied the fox meditatively. *Of course this 
is the cage. Any one can walk in and out of it; just in the 
same way as you have walked in, Uncle Tiger. But tell me, 
why did you need the brahmin's help to come out of it?" 

"Don't be silly" the tiger snapped. "The door was 
shut. That's why I could not walk out.” 

“I see,” the fox said as though to himself, “I see now 
that the door was shut with the latch. Well," he now ad- 
dressed the brahmin, "before I can give the verdict I must 
see how the latch was fixed. Now, I see better: the latch 
is fixed, the tiger is in the cage, and the door cannot be 
opened from inside." 

“You are more stupid that I thought you to be,” snarled 
the tiger, “Give your verdict now, you silly fox.” 

“Just a moment,” the fox murmured. “Just a moment. 
Now, Uncle Tiger, will you please try to force your way 
Out? Try your best and see what happens.” 

“I can’t,” the tiger roared. “Now that the latch is fixed 
I can’t come out.” 

“Try once again, Uncle Tiger,” the fox exhorted. The 
tiger did his best to break out of the trap, but failed, “So,” 
the fox said, “I see you can’t come out of the cage. You 
are once more nicely and properly trapped. Isn't that the 
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case? Well, holy brahmin, it is time for us to part, and 
leave the tiger to his fate. Before I go,” the fox ended, “J 
ought to tell you that an ounce of common sense is worth 


a ton of piety.” 


It is folly itself, just plain madness, 
To help those whose whole nature is badness. 


How Prince Bondhu 
Became a Boatman 


“At first,” said King Indrajit of Mathura, “I was amused. 
Then I became annoyed. And now I am alarmed. If you can 
induce my daughter to accept you, she will of course be 
yours, And you will have half of my kingdom as her dowry.” 

King Indrajit was talking to Prince Bondhu who had 
come to Mathura to ask for the hand of Princess Lila, the 
King’s only child. 

“You have probably heard her story,” the King con- 
tinued. “Lila wishes to live and die a spinster. She has 
Virtually imprisoned herself with a single maid in a house 
by the river Jumna.” 

Prince Bondhu nodded. He knew Lila’s story, like every 
one else in the whole of Asia: she was in perpetual mourn- 
ing because she had lost her bethrothed. Determined to 
remain faithful to his memory, she had installed a life- 
size effigy of the dead man in her sitting room. She wore 
widow’s weeds, received no one, saw no one. Only, from 
time to time she came to her latticed balcony overhanging 
the Jumna to shed tears that mingled with the waters of the 
river. 

“Between ourselves,” the King went on, “this dead 
fiancé of hers was a worthless fellow. He used to spend 
his days with dogs and his nights with nautch girls. In 
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fact, I thought it was a good riddance when he broke his 
skull one night, slipping on a banana skin at a dancing 
women’s junketing party. Had he lived he would have made 
Lila’s life hell. And now that he is dead,” he added with a 
deep sigh, “he has made it worse. He was a rascal. How he 
managed to worm his way into Lila’s heart remains a 
mystery to me. Rogues seem to know the art of turning the 
heads of innocent girls.” 

The case of the princess was indeed a mystery. She was 
the prettiest girl in the land. Her beauty was far famed. 
She was accomplished in every art. There was no lack of 
suitors. Yet why was she living in total seclusion? The 
answer, however, wasn’t hard to find: she had read too 
many sad novels in which men were described as unfaithful 
to their wives and women were portrayed as equally faith- 
less; hence she was resolved to prove that she was different. 

“It is a most stupid thing to do,” King Indrajit said, “to 
live in absolute isolation, cut off from the rest of the world. 
She allows no man to cross her threshold. Not even a 
mendicant friar can get inside her gate.” 

“What about the river side of her house?” asked Prince 
Bondhu. “Does she allow boatmen to stop there?” 

“As far as I know,” the King replied, “up till now she 
has not objected.” 

“In that case, Sire,” Prince Bondhu said, “I shall get a 
hearing from her. She will change her mind and accept me." 

“May that be the case, my son,” said the King as he 
gave Prince Rondu his blessing. 


After making further inquiries about Princess Lila's 
habits, Bondhu went to a puppeteer and bought from him 
a life-size dummy of a woman with a plain face. He placed 
this as well as various other things he needed for his 
purpose in a rather dilapidated boat. Then he started 
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off, on a rainy day, down the river for Princess Lila’s house, 
disguised in tattered clothes as a poor up-country boatman. 

Towards sunset he drifted to his destination. There, as 
though to seek shelter from the rain, he moored his miser- 
able hulk under Princess Lila’s balcony overhanging the 
Jumna river. 

He was asked immediately what he was doing there. The 
questioner was no other than Princess Lila herself. But 
Bondhu pretended not to recognize her. However, he bowed 
politely and said, “Please ask the lady of the house if 
I may stay here till the storm is over. Tell her, a poor 
man’s boat is half full of water and he seeks shelter for 
the night under the balcony.” 

“What makes you think that I am the maid?” asked 
Lila. 

“Forgive my bluntness, but would the mistress of a 
house like this ask a question like yours? Would any lady 
deny a boatman protection from this sort of weather?” 

So, Princess Lilla thought, this man does not know me 
at all. “He cannot possibly be,” she said to herself, *one 
of those my father sends regularly to ask for my hand. 
That being the case, let him stay.” 

Bondhu now started to prepare his evening meal, and 
Lila saw from her latticed balcony that he was making 
arrangements for two. The food for one was served on 
silver dishes and porcelain bowls while that of the other 
was carelessly dumped on a wooden platter. This roused 
her curiosity. The boatman, she noticed, was all alone. But 
where was his guest? She was still more surprised to hear 
him speak words of endearment as though to a woman, 
inviting her to begin her meal. 

"Come on, my darling,” she heard him say. "There 
are no men about this place, and you have no reason to 
be shy. Come, let it be as it always has been. How can 
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I eat alone? In olden days we always had our meals to- 
gether. And now, though no longer in body, be at least 
in spirit with me. I think of you always, but more particu- 
larly at meal times. See, I have prepared nice things for 
you, your favourite dishes. There is your curry. Here 
is chutney. Over there is conjee . . ." 

"The man must be mad," Lila said to herself. She then 
asked her maid to go down and find out what the boatman 
was doing. Bondhu heard the princess counselling her maid, 
"Don't get into his boat. Just see what he is doing. Whom 
on earth can he be addressing? He is all alone in his boat. 
The man must be mad." 

This made Bondhu smile. “The dupe is working," he 
murmured to himself. *Lila will be mine before the week 
ends, if not earlier." And the moment he noticed the maid 
peering at him, he dragged out his puppet and placed it 
in front of the nicely arranged silver dishes and porcelain 
bowls. He then started to talk to it: “Come, my love. Come 
and take your food. Are you boatsick?" 

*Boatman!" exclaimed the astonished maid, "To whom 
are you speaking?" 

“To my poor wife," Bondhu replied. “She passed away 
some four years ago. But I have not yet got over the idea 


‘that she is dead. We always used to have our meals to- 


gether.” He then recounted a cock-and-bull story of how 
his wife gave him the best of food while she was alive. 
"Now that she is dead," he continued, "I consider it my 
duty to do the same for her spirit. Not only that, whenever 
I make some money I buy finery for her, or rather for this 
Puppet which is made in her image." He then displayed 
before the surprised maid a marvellous collection of lovely 
clothes, splended saris, rich brocades, and exquisite jewel- 
lery with which (so he claimed) he adorned his life-size 
doll regularly. “I change her things morning and evening," 
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he ended; “I may be a poor man, but I do recognize the 
duty I owe to her memory.” 

The maid listened with her mouth agape. Such beautiful 
things, she thought, are being wasted on a lifeless puppet. 
Had she even a hundredth of these she would have been 
happy: here was dowry enough to secure her the most 
desirable groom of the whole country. Finally she asked 
why Bondhu did not pay some attention to his own clothes. 

“My own appearance doesn’t matter any more to me,” 
Bondhu said. “I am faithful to the memory of my wife. 
Isn't that enough? My fellow boatmen call me mad. But I 
don't care what they say." 

Princess Lila overheard all this conversation and bit her 
lips. Her throat choked with sobs: her pride was hurt, she 
was not the only one in the world to be in perpetual 
mourning for her dead love. She bit her lips when her 
maid murmured, as she repeated the boatman's story. “How 
he must have loved her when she was alive. But between 
ourselves,” she added, “his wife must have been a very 
plain woman. Her face was like a scarecrow's, and she 
had the figure of a monkey. However, he is handsome." 
Then she ended with a sigh, “He is handsome as a prince. 
Isn't it sad that he should waste his life thinking about 
his dead wife?" 

“He is a rare man,” Lila said. “That's what I call a true 
husband. For wherever he goes he carries his wife's image 
with him, just as T keep my dead fiancé's effigy in my 
sitting room." 

The next morning Lila tiptoed to her balcony to see 
if the boatman was still there. What was he doing? 

Bondhu went through the same mummery as on the even- 
ing before: two breakfasts were served. The one destined 
oH the puppet was sumptuous while his own was meagre. 

Because," he loudly complained, *of my headache." His 
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scalp was swathed in bandages as though he had head 
injuries. He groaned from time to time like a man in great 
pain. His groanings increased the moment he noticed Lila’s 
reflection in the river joined by that of her maid. He then 
began to curse and swear at an imaginary assailant who 
had attacked him, he alleged, in the night, robbed him of 
the boat's rudder, and then tried to break into the cabin 
where his wife—the life-size puppet—slept. 

*If I get hold of the rogue," Bondhu spoke loudly to 
his puppet, “I will smash his head without ceremony. He 
caught me unawares. So he has had an easy time. I did 
not know that this house lodged a dangerous man. Now 
I can't move away because my rudder is gone." 

Princess Lila's compassion was roused and she sent 
down the maid to find out what had happened in the night. 

When the maid greeted Bondhu he snapped at her and 
declared that her mistress's house was haunted by an evil 
Spirit. He had no intention of stopping there any longer. 
“But,” he added, “I must somehow get a new rudder, and 
then I have to see a doctor. I was hit on the head in my 
scuffle with the ghost that lives in this house." The mystified 
maid was then requested to keep an eye on his boat during 
his absence. “Now,” he continued, lowering his voice to 
a whisper, “don't look so upset. You will be rewarded for 
your trouble. When I come back from town I will bring 
with me whatever you want, a pair of bangles if you like 
Or a necklace if you prefer it. Mind you, I shall be some- 
what late." 

He then limped out of his boat, groaning from time to 
time, However, once out of sight of Lila's house he 
whistled as he ran. 

He did not call on a doctor, nor did he bother about 
buying a rudder. He went straight to a jeweller’s store and 
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bought there a pair of diamond-encrusted bracelets for 
Lila’s maid. 

The jeweller eyed him suspiciously: how could a man 
in rags pay immediate cash for expensive diamond bracelets? 
Bondhu forestalled all unpleasant questions with a casual 
remark that he was a Jain under the vow of wearing tattered 
clothes for ten years. The J ains of Mathura were renowned 
for their wealth and eccentricity. And the jeweller bowed 
obsequiously as Bondhu walked out with his packet. 

Tt was rather late when Bondhu returned to his boat, 
However, he found the maid waiting for him. And she 
asked how he was feeling. 

“Rotten,” he said. "Last night's business has shaken me 
badly. I don't know what is going to happen tonight. How- 
ever, you can help me. Here," he continued, lowering his 
voice as he produced his purchase, "here is something which 
might suit you. I hope the bracelets are not too big for your 
wrists. Now, do me a favour. Lend me for the night the 
effigy from your mistress's sitting-room. Only for this night." 

As Lila had retired to her bedchamber long ago, the 
maid readily acceded to Bondhu's request. There was 
nothing wrong, as far as her reasoning went, in lending 
him a helping hand to carry the effigy to the boat. “Only,” 
she said, “please bring it back before Princess Lila gets up 
in the morning. Otherwise there will be trouble and 1 
shall get a scolding.” 

“Don't worry,” Bondhu said. “I shall see to it that every- 
thing is all right before the princess awakes.” 

The next morning Lila was awakened by the noise of 
a terrible row in Bondhu’s boat. 

“I won't have it," she heard Bondhu shouting to some- 
one. “Never. It is now four years since you died, and 
all this time I have been faithful to you. Never have 1 
thought of taking another wife. All these years I have 
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carried you about with me. We have eaten and lived and 
slept together just in the same way as we did when you 
were alive. And now what have you done? I am away 
from your bed just for one night on account of my head- 
ache, and you misbehave! From now on you are no wife of 
mine. Go, take your lover and leave me for good.” 

“What has happened?” Lila asked, and the maid, pale 
with fright, reported that the boatman’s wife had misbe- 
haved during the night. 

“A puppet misbehaying!” Lila exclaimed, “This is simply 
unbelievable.” 

“Yes,” the maid murmured. “That is the case.” 

Curiosity urged Lila to verify things for herself. And 
the spectacle she saw in the cabin of the boat staggered 
her. There on the bed lay two life-sized puppets in close 
embrace—one was the supposed dummy of the boatman’s 
wife and the other effigy of her dead fiancé. 

“How did it come here?” Lila cried pointing to her 
fiancé’s effigy. “Who brought it here?” 

“Tt came here of its own accord,” Bondhu replied. “The 
Togue! It was this very rogue that attacked me the night 
before last.” He then explained to the stupified Lila, 
"Ghosts cannot make love because they are bodiless, but 
Bive them bodies to haunt and they will reveal readily 
their nature, They will then behave in the same way as 
they did, when they were alive. This is God's truth. And 
here you have the proof." He then gave the male effigy 
a kick and declared, “This man must have been a rake. 
And fancy, my shameless wife fell for him. No, I am no 
longer angry; I am only disgusted with myself. I ought to 
have seen through her long ago.” Then without further 
ceremony he shoved both the puppets into the river. 

Lila went hot all over with rage and shame at the 
thought that she had been betrayed by one whom she had 
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cherished jealously for so long. She hurried back to her 
house to destroy every vestige of her dead fiancé. The 
souvenirs held sacred up till then were smashed and 
thrown into the dustbin. “The shame of it,” she cried, while 
the maid tried to console her. It was clear to Lila that 
the spirit of her dead fiancé had taken the first opportunity 
offered him to make love to another man’s wife. "And 
a plain woman at that,” she sobbed. “Who would have 
thought of such a disgraceful act!” i 

*My poor, poor mistress," the maid sighed loudly, with- 
out revealing in any way her role in the affair. 

“The shame of it,” Lila repeated as she dried her tears, 
*Would that rake have behaved like that boatman if I died 
before him? Certainly not." Then came another thought to 
her mind and she smiled: the boatman was a true and 
faithful spouse, who did not merit his new ordeal of plying 
his battered vessel all alone with no one to share his 
thoughts. “A man,” she finally said to her maid, “a man 
who could be so faithful to his dead wife for so many 
years must have been even more faithful to her when she 
was alive. To have such a man for a husband must be 
enviable." 

The maid said that she too thought the same: she was 
loud in her praise of the boatman, especially as she had 
received, apart from the bracelets, all the finery that once 
belonged to the boatman's puppet. *However," she added 
"he is only a poor boatman." 

This put Lila's back up, and she declared that she did 
not care for rank. She had no desire or need for a wealthy 
husband. What she wanted most in a man was the same 
disposition as her own. 

“But,” asked the maid, “what about the boatman? Does 
he think like you?” 


“Perhaps,” Lila now reflected, “my maid has an eye 
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on him. It would be sheer folly to let her get hold of him.” 
So without wasting any further time she ran to Bondhu 
to find out what he thought about giving up the vagrant 
life of a boatman to settle down in Mathura with a doting 
wife. 

There is no need to recount what Bondhu thought: his 
feelings have been made plain earlier. And when he de- 
clared his love for Lila, she responded lovingly and without 


hesitation. 


Princess Lila did not notice the wink her father gave 
to Bondhu when he was presented to him as her future 


husband. 
“Well, well,” King Indrajit said, as he rubbed his hands 


With delight. “Bondhu might have been a boatman once; 
but, Lila, I see on his forehead the mark of our caste. 
So let the wedding be celebrated tomorrow. Now let me 


bless you both.” 


A Quarrel Between Thieves 
Brings a Brahmin Relief 


Once a night-prowling thief on his way to rob a brahmin 
of his pair of sleek cows was accosted in the dark by a 
man carrying a bag. 

“How do you do, Brother?” said the man. “Are we 
bent on the same errand?” 

The thief became stiff with fright, for he had heard that 
ghosts occasionally took the form of men to ensnare lonely 
wayfarers. Just then he was passing by a cemetery. So 
one can imagine his dismay. He felt cold and trembled, 
his teeth chattered, his tongue was nearly frozen. With 
difficulty he stuttered, “Who are you?” 

“What a question!” the man with the bag laughed. “You 
should recognize me by my voice. I am the greatest expert 
in rhinoplasty: the man for artificial noses. Well, you seem 
to be sceptical. Why not come along with me and see 
for yourself how I work? I am going to cut a bit off a 
sleeping man’s nose and stitch it on to another's, and all 
this without awakening one or the other. But, tell me, who 
are you?” 

By now the thief's fear was gone. He was convinced 
that the man with the bag was a mortal like himself. Yet 
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he did not know what to say. His silence irritated the 
rhinologist, who now demanded, raising his voice, “Sir! 
It is your turn to explain yourself. Who are you?” 

“Only a thief,” he stammered. “I am on my way to steal 
a pair of cows from a brahmin.” 

“Not from the one who lives by himself on the other 
side of the cemetery?” 

“Yes,” the thief admitted. “From that very brahmin.” 

“From my man!” the other cried in indignation. “From 
the man whose nose I want!” 

“Well, Sir,” the thief began in a placating tone, “Why 
can’t we work together now that we have reached our 
destination? Let me first take away the brahmin’s cows, then 
you can do what you like with his nose.” 

"Easier said than done!” shouted the rhinologist. “The 
cows are not such fools as they are said to be. The moment 
you get into their shed they will raise a racket and wake 
up the brahmin. And do you think he will then make a 


Present of his nose to me?” y 
“But on the other hand, Sir,” the thief argued, “I am 


afraid, your operation will wake him up; then I cannot 
steal his cows either.” 

“You are a common thief. How dare you claim prece- 
dence over me? Let me finish my job and then you may 


do what you like.” 

"Sir!" the thief retorted, “Are you any better than a 
Common cut-purse? Why can’t you wait a minute?” 

So they disputed in the brahmin’s courtyard, each cry- 
ing, “After me! Do what you like after me!” 

The noise they made woke up the brahmin. And he 
took up a heavy cudgel and belaboured them both till 
they sought safety in flight. Thus he saved his much coveted, 
shapely nose and his equally admirable, sleek cows. 
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From foes one may expect relief 

If discord break their line: 

Thus, Brahmin’s nose was saved by thief, 
Rhinologist saved kine. 


An Unsolved Riddle 


At raising loud and weird wailings no one was as 
Clever as Bako Delvyo. Whenever there was a wake Bako 
Was there. In fact, there never was a wake without Bako 
as the chorus-leader of the lamenters. When the dole was 
issued who but Bako should be at the head of the queue?— 
asking food for two. “For Bako’s better self,” he would 
explain, “and for Bako’s own self. My better self is called 
Glavo Maitreya, and my usual self, Bako Delvyo. As a 
Tule, we work together. The one starts and the other 
finishes,” 

Of course no one had ever seen Glavo Maitreya, because 
he and Bako happened to be one and the same man. 
Yet they never grudged Bako food for two, for he was, 
as has been said before, exceptionally good at his art. 

One day Bako was approached by a big white dog which 
brought with him a whole lot of other dogs: they formed 
a dense circle round their leader and our professional 
lamentation-raiser. 

“What's this?” cried Bako, greatly surprised. 

“Only to have a word with you,” said the white dog, the 
spokesman and ringleader of the motley pack. “We are 
hungry. We want you to get us some food—some delicacies, 
if you please.” j 
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“Well,” Bako said, “how am I to get all of you food? 
You are asking the impossible.” 

“No, not at all,” declared the white dog. “You regularly 
collect food for Glavo, whom no one has ever seen. You 
are therefore the man to secure some tasty morsels for us. 
We are at least much more visible than your friend Glavo.” 

“But why me?” Bako argued. “Why should I, Bako 
Delvyo, of all men in the world be approached by you? Are 
there not many like me?” 

“No, not many,” the white dog replied firmly. “Let me 
be frank with you. We have thought over the matter care- 
fully and reached this conclusion: You, Bako Delvyo, and 
your invisible partner, Glavo Maitreya, are robbing the 
entire canine world of their bread, of their legitimate due.” 

“How? In what way?” 

“You howl at the wakes, like us,” the white dog 
answered. “In fact, like a whole pack of our loudest noise- 
makers. And that is not fair. Singing is a man’s affair, and 
dancing too. But howling is ours. If you sang like two 
lusty men, or pirouetted like a dozen nimble-footed dancers, 
the matter would be different. It would not concern us. 
But you howl. Do you,” the dog ended, “see our point of 
view?” 

Bako nodded. His heart sank as he gazed on scores of 
dogs—some of them quite savage—surrounding him, and 
the sight made him understand the white dog’s point of 
view. It was useless to argue. He then wanted to know if 
the entire pack expected to be fed regularly from what he 
earned. 

“No,” replied the white dog on behalf of his fellows. 
"No. That would be expecting too much. It would be 
unfair. But we want to be fed once, with real delicacies, for 
a treat. Then we shall be quits. This is a fair proposal, Don't 
you agree?” 
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Bako nodded his assent, and asked, “Are you all very 
hungry? Or can you wait for awhile?” 

The white dog replied that they were not so hungry as 
all that: they could easily wait for a day or two. 

“In that case,” Bako said, “come back tomorrow and 
form a circle at such-and-such a place where a lot of 
pundits will gather for a big sacrifice. And there, as soon 
as they start to sing their hymns of praise, I shall raise 
my lamentations and you will all join me.” 

“Bako is clever,” the white dog told the pack. “We shall 
do as he says.” 

The next morning the dogs’ chorus was led by Bako as 
soon as the chaunts began. The men wanted Bako to 
stop, but he kept on wailing with his eyes closed, modu- 
lating his keening from time to time in a weird fashion 
and crooning such words as these: “Aum! Let us eat! Aum! 
Let us drink! How late are they in issuing the dole! Aum! 
It is high time for a bite! Aum!” 

“Bako is a fool, the pundits declared. “It would be un- 
lucky to continue with the big sacrifices in the midst of such 
lamentations.” 

The food—a whole pile of delicacies—intended for the 
oblations—and for the priests and pundits as well—went 
to the dogs, Bako got nothing but severe looks and cold 
shoulders. 

“Poor Bako!” some said, “Bako is going crazy. What 
made him think that the pundits were conducting a funeral 
service?” “Bako is not crazy at all,” others remarked. “Only 


he is a bit too clever for our pundits.” 


All this happened long, long ago. But no one has as 
yet been able to solve the mystery whether Bako was really 


clever or simply stupid. 
Were the dogs right, or the pundits? 


The Ass’s Promise 


“Uncle,” said the Ass to the old Zebu, “Uncle, you 
always seem to be well fed, though I know no one looks 
after you. Nor have I seen you leave your residence at 
any time. Tell me, how do you manage it?” 

“Because,” the Zebu replied, “I have a good feed every 
evening in the king’s bean-field outside the city. I go there 
myself after dark.” 

“Uncle,” the Ass proposed, “I too will go with you.” 

“No,” the Zebu objected. “People do not like your voice. 
And you have the bad habit of singing out of season.” 

*O Uncle,” the Ass pleaded, “I promise you, I will not 
raise my voice at all. I give you my word of honour.” 

Having persuaded the old Zebu with many such assur- 
ances, the Ass accompanied him to the royal bean-field, 
getting in through a breach in the enclosure known only 
to the Zebu. There he ate in silence till he had had his 
fill. Then he said, “Uncle, why should I not sing a little 
now, just a little? You know I cannot help singing when 
I am happy.” 

“Wait a second,” the old Zebu implored. “Wait a second 
till I have cleared off. Then do as you like. 

Hardly had the Zebu run away when the Ass lifted uP 
his voice, and this brought the king’s men immediately to 
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his side. They seized him, and thinking that he was the 
sole cause of all the damage to the bean-field, decided to 
punish him in an exemplary Way: they slit his ears, tied 
round his neck a pair of wooden clappers as heavy as a 
millstone, and then belabouring him mercilessly they set 


him free. 
Later on, when the old Zebu saw the Ass, he laughed 


at his plight and said: 
“Behold the Ass who had to sing 
When he had had his guilty fling 
Within the bean-field of the king!” 
As the Ass pretended not to hear him, the Zebu added: 


“Be he who cannot keep his word 
For suchlike punishment prepared.” 


To this the Ass retorted: 


“The same as mine should be your fate: 
For we kept company of late.” 


An 


Inadvertant Misunderstanding 


One day King Vasudev of Kusavati received a splendid 
piece of brocade from the Ruler of Girnar. 

“Sire,” said the messenger from Girnar, “we have heard 
of the tower six hundred feet high you have raised in 
honour of the Lord Buddha. It is indeed a marvel, unique 
of its kind. Now that I have seen it with my own eyes I 
can affirm we have nothing like it in Girnar. So,” he con- 
tinued, “do not be surprised that the Ruler of Girnar has 
asked me to deliver with the brocade this most precious 
casket of jade as well.” 

The piece of rich brocade was intended for King Vasu- 
dev's robe for ceremonial occasions, and the sealed casket 
of exquisite black jade was meant for the high altar of the 
new shrine: “So that,” the messenger ended, “all may 
prostrate themselves before it.” 

After the messenger had withdrawn, the King called for 
the court tailor and told him that he wanted to have vest- 
ments made of the singular piece of cloth sent to him from 
Girnar. 

The tailor admired the brocade, praised its workman- 
ship and embroidery, and then shook his head. “No,” 
he said finally. “It can’t be done. I cannot handle this 
piece of cloth.” 
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“Why not?” asked the King, surprised at the tailor’s 
reluctance to finger the material once he had finished 
examining it carefully. He had heard of garments infected 
with disease-carrying germs and of robes dipped in the 
poisonous blood of centaurs: these were weapons deadlier 
than barbed arrows for destroying one’s rivals. Was the 
Ruler of Girnar jealous of him? Was the piece of brocade 
poisoned by any chance? So he asked again, “Why can’t 
you handle this stuff?” 

“Because,” the tailor replied, “there is in the embroidery 
the representation of human feet. And whatever trouble 
I may take to cut the cloth one foot will always come in 
between the shoulders and one right over the heart.” 

“Are you sure?” 

"I am positive. Ask, Sire, any other tailor, if you will, 
and you will hear the same thing.” 

“Did the Ruler of Girnar wish to provoke me?” the 
King murmured. “What was the object of his trying to 
disgrace me with the suggestion that I should put on a 
robe with the imprint of human feet?—Perhaps his own 
feet! Does he want to wage war on me? Does he think that 
my treasury is empty because I have built a huge tower 
and beautified the city of Kusavati?" He then ordered that 
the sealed jade casket—the other gift from Girnar—should 
be opened. It was found to contain nothing but some dust 
and ashes. "And," they all exclaimed in indignation, "the 
Ruler of Girnar wanted the casket to be placed on the high 
altar!" 

"The messenger from Girnar," some whispered, “was 
probably a spy. He came to see the lie of the land. The 
Ruler of Girnar is certainly contemplating an attack on us. 
Otherwise he would not have sent such gifts." 

"This is studied insolence," said the Prime Minister. *He 
deserves chastisement.” He then proposed that the best 
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means of dealing with the arrogant Ruler of Girnar would 
be to present him with a surprise. “We should attack him,” 
he said. “Attack him before he has had the opportunity of 
consulting his spy and of launching his assault against us.” 

King Vasudev and his Counsellors agreed to this. So 
troops were hurriedly gathered, and in hot haste the King 
Set out with his armies for Girnar. 

No one save those belonging to the King’s court and 
Privy Council—barely a dozen men—knew the cause of 
this punitive expedition launched so suddenly against the 
Weak and aged Ruler of Girnar. 


The messenger from Girnar had not gone far when 
the news of King Vasudev’s warlike measures reached him. 
“What could possibly be the cause of the King’s anger 
against my master?” he asked himself. “Has it anything 
to do with the gifts I brought? Perhaps the King considers 
them unworthy of him.” No one could explain the situation 
to him, for no one—except the King and his Counsellors— 
knew what it was all about. “Anyway,” the messenger 
reasoned, “my master is in no position to resist King Vasu- 
dev. He is old and feeble. He has only a handful of troops. 
Moreover, he is in complete ignorance of the advance of 
King Vasudev's forces at lightning speed. I must,” he con- 
cluded, “find some means of saving him.” 

He then approached the vanguard of King Vasudev's 
forces and surprised them with the request: "Take me to 
your King; I have some secret news for him." ; 

When brought to the royal pavilion he found King 
Vasudev in a terrible mood, and it was no use arguing 
With him to put his expedition off. So he decided to try 
a ruse and said, “Sire, I must tell you that I tried my best 
to dissuade the Ruler of Girnar from sending you the 
gifts you have received. He, however, conceived a suspicion 
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against me and ordered that I must either carry the presents 
to you or suffer imprisonment. You will, therefore, under- 
stand my dilemma.” 

King Vasudev answered curtly that he did not blame the 
messenger: he was at liberty to return to Girnar. After 
all, what did the messenger want? His life was inviolate, 
like that of a herald, so long as he moved out of the domain 
of Kusavati within a reasonable time. 

“Sire,” said the messenger, “I do not want to return to 
Girnar, for I am liable to be imprisoned as soon as I 
get there. I should like to serve you. And,” he continued, 
“if you do not care for my services let me at least im- 
part a secret to you. The Ruler of Girnar is not in his capital 
now." 

“Where is he then?” 

*He is in a little known stronghold which can be easily 
reached within a month if you use the high road. But if 
you take the trouble to go through the desert—to make @ 
short-cut—it is only a few days’ march.” The messenge 
then explained that the latter route, however, presente 
certain difficulties: one had to carry water sufficient t° 
last for at least a week and it was trying to march during a 
day; furthermore, it was necessary to have a competen! 
guide to show the way. “No doubt,” he ended, “you hav? 
scouts well acquainted with the caravan route across 
Thar Desert. But should you so desire I shall be happ) 
to be your guide. However, I must remind you that the 
is no water in the desert.” m 

"That is no problem," said King Vasudev. “water i 
be easily carried. My men will march during the night 
Test during the day. You will serve as my guide.” e 

The messenger was delighted. He marched bur 
King and led him with his troops into the lifeless IS 
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of the Thar Desert, known from time immemorial as ‘The 
Curse of God.’ 


They marched on and on till the men and beasts began 
to stagger and stumble, but the road did not come to an 
end. More than seven days elapsed, and the last drop of 
water was drunk. Everyone felt alarmed, but the messenger 
looked as cheerful as ever. Then came the days when 
they had to assuage their thirst with the blood of the 
horses and pack animals. However, even when the last 
of the animals was sacrificed, the end of the journey was 
Not in sight. All the same, this did not discourage the mes- 
senger. He looked as carefree as at the very beginning of the 
march. 

"Have you by an chance lost your way?" King Vasudev 
anxiously asked him. “We have been such a long time in 
the desert. I don’t think my men can hold out any longer 
unless we find some ‘water. How far off are we from our 
destination?” 3 

"Why, Sire," the messenger replied cheerfully, I am 
at my journey's end. I am exactly where I wanted to be 
—right in the heart of the desert. Now take your sword 
and rip open my entrails if you will, but neither you nor 
any of your men will leave this place alive. For the way 
Out of this rocky barrenness is precisely the one you have 
So far used with me as your guide.” 

“Why did you do this?” asked the King. À 

The messenger replied that he wanted to save his master, 
the Ruler of Girnar, who was aged and incapable of re- 
Sisting King Vasudev. “That's why,” he said, "I have led 
You into the desert. Believe me, my only motive has been 
to save my monarch who has always been just and fair to 
his Subjects." 

"Are you telling the truth?" the King demanded. 
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“Yes, Sire! I swear it is God’s truth.” 

“And do you think I have not been fair and just to my 
subjects?” 

“That I do not know, Sire,” the messenger said. “But 
if you are as noble as my master the desert will yield you 
water.” 

At this the King turned towards his aide-de-camp and 
said, “Have this man fettered. And call for my trumpeter.” 
The messenger was immediately shackled, and the trumpeter 
announced to the troops that King Vasudev would like 
to swear a truth before all. 

Then taking his position against a high rock where all 
could see him, King Vasudev made an asservation—he 
called on angels to be his judges and swore that if at any 
time he had consciously done an act of injustice then his 
lips would parch up and refuse to utter his war cry and 
he would perish of thirst in the midst of the desert. 

The soldiers stood aghast: how could a mortal make 
- such a claim? Much as they admired their king they turned 

pale with fright: the angels, they knew, strike down those 
who boast of their righteousness. 

Meanwhile, the King went on, “Tf, on the contrary, I 
have upheld the Law to the best of my ability and am 
worthy of raising my war cry, then the rock against which 
I stand shall turn into water,” 

The men gasped. They stood stock-still while the King 
withdrew to a distance to say his prayers. He then narrowed 
his eyes and taking his spear in hand charged against a 
depression in the stony ground as though he were attacking 
a wild boar in its lair. He shouted his war cry as he ran 
with his pointed weapon: “Truth is great! Truth is mighty!” 
And all his men gave the response with one voice. “Truth 
Sustains the earth!” as they too hurled their spears and 
javelins at the King's target. The ground was cleft and 
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from the fissure at once burst forth a fountain which 
Soon changed into a water spout. It leapt high in the air, 
higher than the rock against which the King had leaned a 
minute ago to make his asservation. It rose still higher and 
the rock cracked and crumbled under the weight and force 
of the cascading flood of sweet water. 

The thirst of the army was quenched. The water-drums 
and cisterns were filled. And they marched back to where 
they had started from. Back at Kusavati the soldiers told 
the messenger, “You have not been able to save your Ruler. 
We shall now use the high road to Girnar.” 


A trial was held at Kusavati to judge the messenger. 
Had he anything new to say in his defence? 

"As my ruse to destroy King Vasudev's army has failed,” 
he said to his judges, “may I know before I am executed 
why the King is angry with my master?” When he heard 
the reason, he sighed, “You could have got an explanation 
the day I brought the presents—the holiest of holy relics 
of Girnar.” 

“How is that?” 6i 

When Gautama Buddha, the Enlightened One, visited 
Girnar many, many centuries ago, he did not allow. any 
One to make his image. "Let me then,” begged the widow 
Who was his hostess, “let me then take the imprint of your 
feet." To this he did not object; but he demanded in ex- 
Change that he should be permitted to cook her meals dur- 
ing his stay in her home. 

“Now,” said the messenger, “the imprint on the brocade 
is the replica of the Lord Buddha’s footprints, and the 
ashes in the jade casket are from the very oven where he 
cooked the widow's meals. We hold these things to be 
Sacred and thought these alone to be worthy of a great and 
Just monarch like the King of Kusavati." 
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So the misunderstanding was cleared up. The messenger 
was loaded with presents. Along with other gifts he carried 
to Girnar a replica of the most treasured possession of the 
Kingdom Kusavati—the alms-bowl of the Enlightened One. 


The Peacock Bridegroom 


Once all the birds flocked to the court of the Flamingo- 
King; for his daughter, according to the custom of the 
times, was going to choose herself a husband. 

There were tiny birds as well as big birds, the sedentary 
ones and the migratory ones, songsters and warblers, 
speckled ones and those of beautiful uniform tints, and 
those not so beautiful or so musical: from the adjutant and 
the albatross to the zebra-striped and the zygodactylous- 
Woodpecker. Each hoped that he would be the choice 
Of the Flamingo-King’s daughter and that the bridegroom’s 
Barland would be placed round his neck. 

The wreath, however, went to the Peacock, the most 
80rgeous of them all. Thereupon the other birds con- 
Bratulated him. “It is a high honour,” they told him. “The 
Flamingo-King's daughter has chosen you to be her spouse." 
At this he spread out his tail and began to give a display 
Of his ability to strut and posture before the assembled 
Bathering. 

“Why is he behaving in this way?” asked the Flamingo- 

ing, surprised at the Peacock’s lack of dignity. 

“Because,” the others replied, “he is going to marry 
your daughter.” 
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“Tell him to go away. How can I give her to one as 


shameless as he?” 
When the Peacock heard of this he went to the Flamingo- 


King and started to quaver impudently: 
“A remarkable voice do I possess: 
My wings bear Great God's own impress: 


Rare beauty is my daily dress: 
So, King, my worth you must confess." 


At this the Flamingo-King replied: 


"What you proclaim none dare deny, 
Yet from my sight I'd have you fly." 


“For,” he added: 


"Such shamelessness breeds dire dismay: 
It is not manly virtue's way." 


Two Novices Who Behaved 
Like a Pair of Otters 


Two novices once disagreed over the partition of the 
gifts left for them in their retreat: there were an expen- 
sive blanket and two cloaks—one of them of far finer 
material than the other. How were these to be divided? 

“You take the blanket and a cloak,” said one novice 
to the other. "Let me have one of the cloaks. That would 
be fair division. For I don't need the blanket.”” 

"But," replied his friend, "the blanket is worth two 
cloaks, How can I accept the costly blanket as well 
as a cloak? That would not be fair.” 

“Well,” the first novice protested, “what shall I do with 
two cloaks?” 

“Let me,” said a passer-by, “settle your dispute. But 
first tell me, will you abide by my decision?” 

“Yes, indeed,” the two novices replied. 

"In that case,” said the passer-by, “you should share a 
cloak between the two of you. As for the blanket, it is 
showy. Such a thing is not fit for a place like this. It 
should come to me, as well as one of the cloaks, the better 
one, for acting as your arbiter.” So saying the passer-by 
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departed with what he called his fee: the costly blanket 
and the better cloak. 

Disgusted with the man’s behaviour the novices reported 
the matter to the Elder of the retreat; and he reminded 
them that it was not the first time they had behaved in that 
fashion. He then recounted the fable of the otters and the 
jackal. 


Two otters once caught a big fish through their joint 
efforts. 

“Let us now divide it,” said one of them, called Anutir 
Chari. “Friend, Gambhir Chari, will you please begin?” 

“No,” replied the other otter, “I will not divide it. I don't 
want to make a mistake. You had better do the dividing.” 

“For that matter, my friend, I too might make a mistake. 
I don't want to do anything unfair to you.” 

Now a jackal who had been watching the otters said, 
“Nephews, as you are both hesitating, I will undertake the 
division. But will you abide by my decision?” 

“Yes, indeed,” both the otters said at once. “We will 
certainly accept your decision without any question.” 

“Very well,” said the jackal. He then took the otter 
called Gambhir Chari aside and asked, “Nephew, tell me 
truthfully: what have you done in this matter of ‘catching 
such a big fish?” 

“Uncle, I dived into the Tiver, fou 
fish, and finally drove it to | 
Chari killed it.” 


“O Nephew,” the jackal said, “T see clearly precious little 
was to be obtained by Plunging into the river. After all, 
water is your element. But do you realize that the otter 
that stays on dry land is exposed to many risks:—from 
cracks and fissures of the river bank, ftom tree trunks and 
stumps, from thorns and reeds, from men and dogs? 


ight and frightened the 
and. And my friend Anutir 
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Besides, if your friend Anutir Chari had not killed the fish, 
what good would it have done you to drive it to land? In 
brief, the catch is entirely due to your friend; and you must 
take what little is given to you, and raise no objection.” 

The otter did not say anything being greatly struck by 
the jackal’s argument. 

The other otter, Anutir Chari, was then taken aside and 
asked by the jackal, “Nephew, what exactly was your share 
in this matter? Tell me truthfully how did you manage to 


Catch such a big fish?” 
“O Uncle, usually I keep to the river-bank and kill such 


fish as are driven ashore by my friend. We work together 
and share our spoils.” 

“My Nephew!” exclaimed the jackal. “It is clear to me 
that precious little was to be obtained by simply staying 
on dry land. Do you understand that your friend took 
Serious risks by diving into the river? He exposed him- 
self to many dangers—from waves and currents, from 
tortoises and crocodiles, from water-snakes and other aqua- 
tic creatures. Moreover, if he had not driven that large fish 
ashore how could you have killed it? In short, the catch 
is entirely due to your friend. Therefore,” he ended, “you 
must rest content with what little is given to you and 
Taise no objection.” 

: Like his friend, this otter was greatly struck by the 
jackal’s reasoning and did not protest. 

The jackal now cut up the fish in three bits. The middle 
Portion he kept for himself, and the head and the tail, which 
are usually thrown away, were given to the otters as he 
Pronounced his judgment: 

“The runner on the river-banks, 

thanks; 
The diver to the river-bed for 
The middle portion goes to me for acting as referee.” 


for the tail shall offer 


his troubles takes the head; 
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Then picking up his succulent prize the jackal went off, 
while the otters, filled with disgust and disappointment, 
blamed themselves for their over-scrupulousness. 


When fools, well-meaning, raise their fray, 
Rogues and rascals have their day. 

When honest fools are too polite, 
Then rogues and rascals win the fight. 


Upa and Her Admirers 


“Upa,” said her husband, Kriti, “one final piece of ad- 
vice. For Heaven's sake, don't go and bathe in the Ganges 
while I am away." 

But bathing in the river was the thing that Upa liked 
most, Once dancing on the stage had been her passion, but 
she had to give it up to please her husband. And since her 
marriage swimming had been her chief distraction. She 
found it as pleasant and as satisfying as dancing. Every 
morning she spent long hours in the Ganges, trying out 
different swimming strokes or simply floating on her back 
and then practising diving and plunging. Her girl friends 
joked, “Upa, you must have been a water-sprite in your 
Previous life." And like a water-sprite or à river-nymph, she 
swam clad in her beauty only, wearing nothing: this was a 
Sore point with her husband. “But,” Upa usually argued, “I 
bathe in the creek reserved for women. And I am not the 
only one to bathe naked there.” “I know,” the good-natured 
Kriti would retort, “ I know that is the case. But with you 
it is different. Not that I am jealous, but I fear some 
Peeping Toms may cause bother. You are prettier than 
all the hundreds and thousands that bathe and swim in 
the Ganges." 
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So Kriti repeated his injunction: Upa should keep away 
from the river. “Even if you put something on,” he con- 
tinued, “while bathing, how are you going to hide your 
figure? Your mere presence provokes wolf-whistles in the 
bazaars. So, don't go out too much during my absence. 
Just do your shopping with Caryatid, and come straight 
back home. By the way,” he ended, “pay cash for whatever 
you buy.” 

“What if I run short of cash?” asked Upa. 

“You won't, unless you decide to burn money,” said 
Kriti. For, he explained, a fairly large sum was on deposit 
for her at Bonku the Banker’s. All she had to do, when- 
ever she needed money, was to go to the banker with her 
receipt. “So,” Kriti repeated, “pay cash always.” 

“But where’s the receipt?” Upa demanded. 

"Haven't I given it to you? How thoughtless of me," 
Kriti murmured. He searched among his things, but failed 
to find it. Then it occurred to him that it had been put by 
mistake in his Strongbox, and the strongbox was by then 
a day's journey away from Benares with his advance lug- 
gage. "How stupid of me,” he kept on murmuring. *How 
very stupid. It was not an ordinary receipt, but a letter 
of credit. Anyway, Bonku the Banker is an honest fellow 
and there were three witnesses present when I made the 
deposit for you. So everything ought to be all right. Now,” 
he ended, “I must hurry. The boat won't wait for me." 


Upa's heart sank when she recalled how the three wit- 
nesses had at one time done their best to make her life 
difficult. They all claimed to be Kriti's friends, yet they 
did not like the idea of her Betting married to him. *An 
independent woman has no need to marry," was their re- 
frain. “All the same, I am going to accept Kriti as my hus- 
band," Upa recalled telling them. Instead of receiving 
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congratulations she got abusive notes—from all three: the 
letters were not signed, but Upa guessed who wrote them. 

“Kriti is a simpleton,” she was told by the aide-de-camp 
to the Prince of Benares: the aide-de-camp was the first 
of the trio and Upa’s most assiduous and troublesome ad- 
mirer. “I have known Kriti from the day he started toddling 
to the local school. He was a simpleton then and he has re- 
mained so ever since. To be faithful to such a booby is an 
act of folly.” 

Upa hated the aide-de-camp, but her simple-hearted 
husband was incapable of seeing through this so-called 
friend of many years standing. Otherwise he would not have 
suggested that Upa should seek the aide-de-camp’s help, if 
necessary, during his absence. 

The other two witnesses were mo better. One of them 
was the Choir Master of the King’s Chapel. “A man of 
his position,” Upa said to herself, “ought to exercise some 
self-control. But he doesn't. He leers at every girl he sees.” 
On the last occasion when she had accidently c@me across 
him, she was presented with an envelope. “It contains a 
poem for you,” he told her. “J have been carrying it 
about with me for some time. Read it when you are alone.” 
And what a poem it was! It was a declaration of love 
couched in a form that made Upa blush. It made clear also 
that the Choir Master was a Peeping Tom. 

How could she call on such a man to acc 


to Bonku the Banker? à 
The third witness was a retired accountant. His out- 


Ward appearance was that of an aged sage. “But at heart," 
Upa said to herself, *he is a baboon. The less one thinks of 


him the better." 


ompany her 


Upa hoped her husband would present her with a plea- 
sant surprise by returning home earlier than expected, be- 
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fore the end of the week. But a week passed and then a 
fortnight and later a month without any sign of Kriti. She 
felt alarmed. However, her fears were assuaged when she 
received a letter announcing that he was all right, but 
his absence was going to be prolonged: circumstances 
forced him to go to Mathura, and from Mathura to Taxila. 

Meanwhile such cash as Upa had with her came to be 
exhausted. So she went one day to Bonku the Banker and, 
after introducing herself as Kritis wife, said, “I delayed 
coming to you as long as possible. Now, however, I am 
badly in need of some cash.” 

“Some cash!” Bonku exclaimed, pretending to be greatly 
surprised. “Of course, I understand your dilemma. But with- 
out any witnesses or documents one cannot expect a banker 
to produce cash to relieve a damsel in distress. Who told you 
that your husband left some money for you?” He went 
on in this way for some time and ended, as he stared at 
her in a strange manner, “Of course, for a pretty girl 
like you, there are ways and means of earning money.” 

Upa felt disgusted at the way Bonku looked at her and 
passed his tongue over his lips from time to time. She did 
not fail to notice that he rubbed his hands in suppressed 
glee at her discomfiture. 

Burning with anger and indignation she returned home 
to tell her maid, Caryatid, “I am going to do something 


foolish one of these days. What sort of a woman do these 


men think me to be?” She had called not only on the banker 


but on the three witnesses as well; and everywhere she had 
had the same experience: each and every one of them ex- 
pected her to be unfaithful to her husband. “Now, Carya- 
tid,” she ended, “will you help me? I need 


your help to 
teach the banker a lesson. I shall invite the monkey for 
a meal.” 
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Caryatid declared that she would stand by her mistress 
whatever happened and wanted to know if that monkey 
of a banker was going to be fed that very evening. 

“No, not so soon,” Upa replied. “I shall wait for a few 
more days. After all, the master may send the receipt in 
a letter. By the way," she added, "do not forget to get 
three large linen baskets from the washerwoman. See to it 
that they are really strong and solid." 

Caryatid raised the number to four on her own initiative. 


Upa's maid, Caryatid, was an enterprising woman of 
colassal dimensions. Her protecting deity, she claimed, was 
Devi the Dread-Inspiring—the deity who is said to have 
strangled the Buffalo Demon shortly after the Deluge with 
her left hand, or rather, with two fingers of her left hand, 
namely, the thumb and the forefinger. With such a goddess 
as her patroness, Caryatid feared no one. And what was 
More, she inspired fear among all miscreants. " 

Once a mad brahmany bull had frightened the entire 
Population of the district from the streets; but even this 
animal at the mere sight of Caryatid sought safety in 
flight, bellowing piteously for mercy. “For,” the local 
People declared, “the bull recognized at once that she 
Was the one who really did the job of chucker-out when 
Upa danced on the stage. Rude up-countiy fellows used 


house everything changed. She & 


high yokels by the scruff of s 
bagged bottoms and threw them out like so many dump- 


lings. One brahmany bull,” they concluded, “is not worth 
a horde of wild men. Naturally, the animal ran for its life 
the moment our Caryatid appeared.” 
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Had not Upa restrained her, Caryatid would have called 
on Bonku the Banker long ago and made him disgorge her 
mistress's entire deposit on the spot. “Like a puppy," Carya- 
tid muttered to herself, "I would have treated him like a 
dirty puppy. Bonku is a filthy dog. And the other three 
are no better." 

The other three were, of course, the three witnesses. 

Kriti had asked Upa to keep Caryatid strictly within the 
bounds of law during his absence. So she had told her maid 
nothing of the new annoyances she was experiencing from 
these three admirers of hers. They proved to be far more 
troublesome than the Banker. Bonku left her in peace, bid- 
ing his time, while the other three never ceased from their 
importunities. “A pretty grass-widow has no need to be ex- 
cessively prudish,” they told her. “Be a good girl and 
arrange for a junketing party after dark."— This was the 
condition each one of the three proposed if she were to 
secure their services as witnesses in a law court. 


One evening Upa told her maid, “I am sick of every- 
thing. I have invited the whole lot tonight. I shall have 
to play my cards as best as I can.” 

“When are you expecting them?” asked Caryatid. 

“Soon after dark,” Upa answered, and then after a 
moments reflection added, “Caryatid, I don’t want any 
scandal. Keep your lips sealed. Our neighbors mustn’t 
get the least inkling, not the slightest whisper.” 

“Madam may count on me,” Caryatid said glumly and 
went out to examine the heavy wicker baskets she had 
brought from the washerwoman a few days ago. “If only 
I had my own way,” she muttered to herself. “I would 
have settled the affair long ago.” She kept on mumbling 


to herself as she poured thin treacle into a huge bowl and 
then mixed it with sandalwood oil. 
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She was still mumbling to herself when Upa called out 
that there was someone at the front door. Caryatid slowly 
wiped her hands and then sedately went to the hall where 
she waited for awhile before flinging open the door. And the 
first of the guests tottered in. 

It was the aide-de-camp in a gay military uniform. Evi- 
dently he had had more than a drop to celebrate the oc- 
casion. Caryatid helped him to unbelt his sword as she 
murmured, “My God! You are a one. You are stinking 
like rotten fish.” 

“Fish! No!” the aide-de-camp protested as he steadied 
himself against a wall. “I swear by all that is holy that 
I am a vegetarian. I never touch fish.” 

“Then you must have fallen in a muck heap. What an 
awful stench!” j 

“No muck heap for me, O Guardian of the Door. It is 
Tice-wine, pure and undiluted rice-wine. It is good for 
One’s liver, though, as you say, it has a stench.” b 

"Now get rid of that stench," Caryatid counselled. "Its 
faintest whiff would kill my mistress. Come and have a 
bath." 

"Not a bad idea,” the aide-de-camp stuttered. “Not a 
bad idea at all. I am a bit sticky, I presume. However that 
May be, I need someone to help me.” 

Caryatid helped him. She proposed that he should be 
Massaged with an ointment of sandalwood oil before his 
bath. To this he readily agreed. He was lying on his stomach, 
divested of his clothes and his limbs smeared with Carya- 
tid’s concoction of treacle and oil, when the door-bell 
Tang violently: the bell-cord was pulled frantically by 
Someone in a mad hurry to get in. “My God,” Caryatid 
Cried, “Good God, it must be the master. I know the way 


rings the bell.” 
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“The hog," the aide-de-camp muttered. “The hog could 
have chosen another day for returning home. I knew him 
when he was a toddler. He always did the wrong thing at 
unexpected moments." 

“Now,” Caryatid interrupted him, “Get quickly into 
this linen basket. It is empty. I mean it contains nothing 
but goose feathers." The aide-de-camp was shoved into it. 
She flung him a towel to wrap round his loins, then closed 
the lid. *Remain there," she said as she padlocked the 
basket. "Remain there quietly. I shall look after you." 

It was not Kriti, but the Choir Master who rang the 
bell. * I ran all the way,” he told Caryatid the moment she 
opened the door. "I ran all the way, and you keep me 
waiting!" 

"What's the idea!" she murmured with profound con- 
tempt as she scrutinised him from head to toe. She then 
wrinkled her nose. “My God! You are a sight! Sweating 
like a sick pig.” 

"I ran all the way,” the Choir Master repeated in an 
apologetic tone. 

“And may I know why you could not hire a cab? There 
are plenty of cabs in Benares. And where,” she kept on, 
“are the flowers and other gifts for my mistress? Who do 
you think you are?—The god of Love himself! Let me 
be frank, Mr. Cupid: my mistress is as delicate as a lily. 
She cannot bear any stench.” 

“Neither can I,” said the Choir Master, 

“But,” Caryatid repeated, “you are stinking like a sick 
pig.” She then declared firmly that so long as she was the 
maid she would allow no man with a pig's stench to get 
beyond the threshold of the house and still less to penetrate 
into her mistress’s boudoir. “But,” she added in a gentler 


tone, “why not have a perfumed bath, and then go up- 
stairs.” 
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The Choir Master was a renowned miser. The idea of 
a perfumed bath for nothing tickled his fancy, and he 
readily followed Caryatid to the bathroom. His only worry 
was about the tips she might demand. "Tomorrow morn- 
ing," he said to himself, "I shall slink away early and 
Bive her the slip. That will settle the question of tips. If 
the worst comes to the worst I shall give her a vague 
promise of something nice on my next visit." He mused 
in this way while Caryatid massaged his body with her 
Sticky preparation and cursed the old accountant for taking 
Such a long time to turn up. Then hearing the door-key 
turn she got up hurriedly only to rush back a minute later 
with the cry, “Heavens! The master is back.” Without any 
further ceremony she dumped the Choir Master into a 
linen basket, shut its lid, and padlocked it. Her attention 
Was now turned to the front door. 

The man who was fumbling at the keyhole with a wrong 
key was not Kriti, but the third guest—the retired ac- 


countant. : 
"What's the matter with you?" asked Caryatid, greatly 


Surprised, as she let in the visitor. *Have you taken to 
thieving and housebreaking? I know you are great at 
ooking accounts. But what's this?” ] , 
"Hush," whispered the accountant. “I was simply trying 
Out if any of my keys would fit.” There was nothing wrong, 
to sneak into the house: it was Upa's 
fault. He wanted a noisy junketing party with Upa and a 
number of bachelor-girls he knew. It was Upa who wanted 
him to come all by himself and as quietly as possible. What 
Could he do? “Well,” he ended, “when a man is advised to 
tread softly like a thief, he perforce behaves like a thief.” 
Caryatid sniffed the air and made a wry face. The 
entrance hall was filled with the perfume of attar with 
Which the accountant had sprinkled himself liberally. 


according to him, 
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“Good God!” she cried out all of a sudden. “Lord in heaven! 
It is you who are reeking with the smell of roses! And 
don’t you know that the mere sight of a rose gives my 
mistress a splitting headache? She is as delicate as a lily. 
‘What are you going to do about this noxious smell?” 
“Say what you will,” the accountant muttered, “your 
mistress is a difficult woman. She is no sport. This is the 
first time I have heard that a pretty woman cannot bear the 
perfume of roses. And between ourselves,” he kept on, “I 
know a lot of women, heaps of them. And not one has 


ever complained about my expensive attar. Upa must be 
a nervous wreck.” 


“You have made her one,” Caryatid retorted. The ac- 

countant took it as a compliment and beamed. “Now, 
listen,” the maid continued, "T cannot really let you go 
upstairs perfumed like a muskrat. My mistress will have a 
fainting fit.” 
y What was to be done? Caryatid proposed a bath follow- 
ing a massage with sandalwood oil. To this the old man 
objected vehemently; for he suffered from bouts of head- 
cold. At his age, he declared, one had to be careful: sandal- 
wood oil was one of the rare perfumes which did not suit 
him; it made him susceptible to attacks of catarrh. In a 
way it had the same effect as the perfume of roses on Upa. 
Finally he hit upon a bright idea: perhaps Caryatid could 
fetch some of her mistress's favourite scent and use it for 
Massaging instead of sandalwood oil. “And,” he ended, “I 
would not mind having a tepid bath, not too hot and not too 
cold.” Crayatid gladly declared, “Of course, this can be 
done. Now come to the bathroom.” 

There was not a drop of perfume in the whole house. 
The last penny of the household money had been spent on 
the bottle of sandalwood oil. Undaunted, Caryatid started 
smearing the accountant’s body with some clarified butter, 
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which she declared to be a foundation cream of her own 
making. 

, The accountant was aged, but his sight was unimpaired; 
im fact, it was exceptionally keen. All of a sudden he asked, 
"Whose clothes are those? Has Kriti the right to wear a 
military uniform?" 

Caryatid cast a glance over her shoulder and in a flash 
found her answer: those were theatrical costumes, she de- 
clared in a casual way. Her poor mistress, she sighed, was 
constrainted to give lessons in elocution and stage deport- 
ment for her pin-money. “She takes in,” Caryatid explained 
“only girls as pupils. And it is not- easy to get them into 
men’s clothes. A thirteen year old girl of today is as full- 
bosomed as a matron of my time. Imagine a girl in her late 
teens wanting to play the role of an aide-de-camp to a- 
Prince...” 

Suddenly voices were heard in the entrance hall of the 
house, and Caryatid’s explanation about the clothes came 
to an abrupt end. The accountant's body stiffened with 
flight. “Was it a trap?" he wondered, "Or was Kriti really 
back?" Caryatid pricked up her ears: Upa was talking to 


“Someone. 


“Who is that?” he stammered. “Who can it be?” 

“How am I to know?” replied Caryatid. “You had better 
Bet into the empty linen basket and hide yourself.” 

“I shall die of cold,” he protested. 

"No, you won't," she said. “It is 
feathers." She then pushed him into the bas 
the key of the padlock. 

The man in the hall was no o! 
and Caryatid, ignoring his prote 
the bathroom and would have 
linen basket had not Upa interv 
Wrong," Caryatid cried. "I want 


half-full of goose 
ket and turned 


ther than Bonku the Banker, 
sts, dragged him straight to 
thrust him into the fourth 
ened. “I am doing nothing 
this low creature to admit 
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the truth. He knows he owes you money yet he refuses to 
let you have any. This is not fair.” d 

"Law is law," shouted Bonku, gaining courage at Upa's 
hesitancy. 

“Law my foot!” Caryatid persisted, while Bonku fumed: 
two of his personal guards were outside the house, ready 
to break into the hall, when their master gave them the 
least signal. Bonku declared that he took no chances. As 
for the deposit he could do nothing, he said, unless the 
receipt was produced. *And I am sure,” he added sneer-. 
ingly, "Kriti has lost it. So you won't find it, neither will 
you find any witnesses to justify your claim." 

He then walked triumphantly out of the house as he 
repeated, "Law is law. Tomorrow both of you will hear 
something more about law.” 


The next morning tipstaffs turned up at Upa's house. 
The maid and the mistress were summoned to appear 
before the magistrate, They were charged with an attempt 
to rob Bonku the Banker. 

Bonku had engaged the most eloquent lawyer of Benares 
to state his case. Upa wept as she heard this prodigy deliver 
his oration: he denounced all women who misbehaved dur- 
ing the absence of their husbands, those who lured inno- 
cent men to dens of sin, who exhibited their charms in public 
Places to seduce the weak as well as the strong. He in- 
sinuated that Upa was the Very incarnation of all that was 
detestable in the wickedest of women. “Therefore,” he con- 
cluded, "she deserves to have her head shaven and to be 
driven out of Benares seated on a donkey’s back with her 
face towards the animal’s hindquarters.” 

“I am lost,” Upa sobbed in Caryatid’s 
Bonku’s lawyer barked, 
ment. Have you any wi 


arms. At this 
“Law is law. Tears are not argu- 
tnesses to prove your contention? 
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Did any one see your husband leave anything, even a cent, 
on your behalf with my client? Have you anybody, even a 
single decent citizen to testify to your character?” 

As Upa kept on weeping, Caryatid asked if they would 
consider the aide-de-camp to the Prince of Benares a decent 
citizen. 

“Of course, yes,” replied the lawyer. ; 

"And the Choir Master of the King's Chapel and the 
former Chief Accountant of the City?" 

"Yes, most certainly they are honourable. But where are 
they?” 

“They are here,” said Caryatid, pointing to three linen 
baskets, which she had conveyed with her. “They have 
been suffering from skin itch. That's why they have been 
brought in this way, straight from the massage table. They 
‘Will tell you the truth.” 

The strange spectacle of three distinguished gentlemen 
reluctantly emerging out of the baskets, covered with goose 
feathers and clad in towels, created a sensation. The court 
had to be cleared of the public. However, soon afterwards 
the crowd outside heard that the three witnesses had con- 
firmed Upa’s contention. 

Benkalost his case. He had to pay not 
to Upa, but a big indemnity as well. Caryatid in her turn 
Teceived from her three victims three heavy purses, each 
Purse bearing the same message: “A token of appreciation 

Or sparing the donor greater complications.” These three 
Witnesses believed that, though rough and brusque in her 
Ways, Caryatid had acted in good faith—as a rustic—from 
the beginning to the end, from the time she dragged them 
to the massage table right to the moment when she pro- 
duced them before the magistrate, and it was her rustic 
cunning, or common-sense, if you will, that led her to talk 


about their alleged skin itch. 


only what he owed 
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When Kriti returned to Benares he heard so many dif- 
ferent versions of the incident from so many people that 
he failed to make out whether it was Upa who had planned 
to trap the witnesses or whether it was Caryatid. Upa was 
discretion itself, and so was her maid. When Kriti ques- 
tioned Upa, she said, “Ask Caryatid,” and Caryatid in her 
turn said, ^Why not ask the mistress?" 


The Story of Suka's Dog 


Once a mendicant friar on his usual morning round 
Stood hesitatingly in front of Suká's house, wondering 
whether he should halt for awhile or simply walk on with- 
Out stopping. 

Suka was a miser’s son and a renowned miser him- 
self. “Yet,” the friar said to himself, ^no man, however 
mean, should be denied the privilege of giving something 


towards the upkeep of our monastery." 
Suka's dog was then lying on a mattressed bed, enjoying 


its food served in a rich, chiselled bowl. The sight of the 
friar at the gate put the animal in an ill humor, and it 
ran towards him barking furiously and snarling viciously. 
“Look,” the friar told the dog, “once you used to yell, 
“You! You!’ Now all that you can do is to yelp, ‘Wow! 
Wow!” Is that not lesson enough?” 
_ At this the dog became mad with rage, but stopped bark- 
ing and skulked back in a crestfallen manner to à far corner 
of the house. And there it moped, refusing its rich food 
and comfortable bed. 
When Suka returned home he was distressed to find his 
Pet in such a dejected condition. Naturally, he asked what 
had happened. When told about the friar’s remarks his 
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temper rose. He stormed—he did not care a cent for the 
Begging Brothers of Buddha; the mendicant friars were a 
1 lot of sycophants—and he went straight to their retreat. 

There he insisted on an explanation, addressing our friar 
in an insulting way. 

“Listen, son!” the friar replied gently, “If I were you I 
would not push this matter too far. Leave things as they 
are, and forget about my stopping in front of your house." 

“I am not you,” Suka cried. “If you were the dog's master 
you would rot behave any differently. What right have-you 
to insult my pet in my own home? What do you know about 
the poor dog's past that entitles you to jeer at it?” 

As Suka was insistent, the friar told him that his much 

spoiled pet was not other than his own father reborn as 
a dog. And that was why Suka was so much attached to it, 
lodged it and fed it in a luxurious manner, and did not 
mind making himself the laughing stock of the whole 
neighbourhood for its sake. 
_ This made Suka blind with fury. 
jury,” he shrieked. “Enough of your cock-and-bull story! 
My father was a hardworking man, not a sycophant like 
you living on charity. Now that he is dead he has gone to 
paradise. What makes you think that my pet is my forebear 
Teborn?” 

“The dog admitted it 
Plied, “You will probably rec 
father had the habit of addressin 
in an insolent way. This will exp 


dog.” 
“That is no proof,” Suka screeched. “Can a dog talk?” 
“Tt can,” the friar replied quietly, “in its own way. At 
least your dog can. It did to me. Please go now and talk 
to it about your visit to this retreat. And ask it to reveal 
to you your father's hidden treasure trove. Tell it also,” he 


“Adding insult to in- 


of its own accord,” the friar re- 
all that your hardworking 
g his men as “You! You!’ 
lain my remarks to your 
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continued, “they alone go to heaven who merit heaven— 
those who ask for heaven and strive for heaven. Your 
father did nothing of the sort. He was a miser and all his 
life he had his eye on his treasure-chest. And that’s what 
he is doing even now in his present shape. He did not want 
you to know the whereabouts of his accumulated hoard 
even when he was on his death-bed. Well, I think his mood 
has now changed. Go, son,” he enjoined Suka, “talk to 
your dog and see what happens.” 

Suka did as he was told, and the dog did reveal to him 
the hidden treasure trove: it was buried under the flag- 
stones of the corner where the ill-tempered animal was 
moping. 

However, in spite of his coming across this unexpected 
wealth, Suka did not feel happy. He wished he had never 
bothered to learn anything of his pet’s past. The mere 
thought of being the son of a dog was most galling. 


So Many Countries, 
So Many Customs 


“Now,” said the Queen to Princess Rupali, “listen to 
me. Whatever you do, for Heaven's sake, don't tempt the 
devil. And drying your hair in public is as good as tempting 
the devil." 

"In public!" Princess Rupali protested. “J would never 
dream of doing such a thing before the eyes of others." 

"But the roof terrace where you dry your hair is as 
8ood as a public square." 

Rupali smiled. Certainly the 
large as a public square. But it, 
dens was inaccessible to all. The pinnacled palace of Gaur 
was well guarded. Moreover, it was the highest building of 
the city. And if she sunned her hair on the roof-terrace of 
Such a mansion what risks did she run? "Only," she said 
finally, *my maids see me. And they will see me anyway 
Whether I dry my hair on the roof terrace or in my own 
room. But, tell me,” she added, “what does the devil look 
like?” 

The Queen did not reply. She went away in a huff and 
complained to her husband, the King of Gaur, that her 
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roof terrace was large, as 
as well as its hanging gar- 
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daughter was disobedient. “Just like you,” she said, “Rupali 
won't listen to me.” 

The King tried to console her with the remark that all 
grown-up unmarried daughters were like Rupali: they 
thought their mothers were crazy; it was no use worrying 
over something of little importance. “Anyway,” he ended, 
“Rupali is going to be married off soon. Her fiancé, you 
know, the Prince of Golconda is already on his way to 
Gaur.” 

"That's precisely why,” the Queen said, “I am worried 
about our daughter’s foolishness. Suppose when the Prince 
comes here we fail to produce her. What would happen 
then? It would mean war with Golconda.” She then ex- 
plained the cause of her apprehension: Princess Rupali’s 
hair was lovelier than that of any other woman in the world; 
when she let it down it cascaded to her feet. Had the Queen 
her own way, she would have used a pair of scissors to 
shorten her daughter’s tresses. “Fancy,” she murmured, 
“drying such hair on the roof terrace! And every morning 
when she comes out of her bath, at that! Once she is mar- 
tied I shall breathe in peace. Meanwhile, she mustn’t tempt 
the devil.” 

To please the Queen, sentinals were posted at the doors 
of Rupali’s suite of rooms. This made not only the Princess 
laugh but her ladies-in-wating as well. “They think,” Rupali 
said, “someone is going to drop from the sky onto the 
terrace, and that I shall elope with him in his chariot 
harnessed to swans.” 

“You may not want to run away,” said the Queen. “But 
the devil may not care to consult you. He will do what 

' pleases him, and not you.” 

Rupali shrugged her shoulders, while the Queen went 
on, “The devil visits the earth in many forms, in strange 
shapes. And it isn’t Prudent to tempt him.” 
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Now though the palace was high, the flagstaff of the near- 
by Citadel was still higher. And a young good-for-nothing 
used this as his perch to watch everything that was happen- 
ing in Gaur. He got into the fortress in the company of some 
decorators, pretending to be one of them. Carrying a pot 
of paint, he climbed up the flagstaff and took his seat on 
its top. From his perch he saw Rupali, as God made her, 
Stretched out on a mat, sunning her hair. “That's the girl 
for me!” he exclaimed. “She has a boyish figure. She is 
so different from my wife. Thank God,” he said to himself 
as he gave a sigh of relief, “I have managed to give my wife 
the slip. Perhaps she is still waiting for me in Sonagram. 
Let her wait till Judgement Day to catch me. Meanwhile 
Iam going to catch the girl with the long tresses.” 

This good-for-nothing was detected shortly after the deco- 
rators had left, having finished their job. He was caned 
and warned to keep off the citadel and the palace quarters 
in the future. Before turning him out, the guards made 
him take an oath: he was never to come within a bowshot 
of the place. And he, pretending to be all-bruised and sore, 
limped back to the bazaar, where he kept a booth bearing 
the signboard: “Buxi-Baba the Great sees everything, 


knows everything, and does everything.” 


The Queen, of course, knew nothing of Buxi-Baba. 
Nevertheless, as the day of the Prince of Golconda's arrival 
approached, she counselled Rupali to be particularly care- 


ful. “For,” she said, “you are going to be wedded soon. Be- 


lieve it or not, this is the time when the devil triés to do 


his worst. He may turn up from nowhere to cause trouble. 


He may pretend to be friendly and praise your hair or may- 
be, your eyes. If he does, don't listen to him. Remember, 


the devil takes strange shapes to trap the innocent." 
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Rupali tittered. For she was sure she would not yield 
to any one save her fiancé, the Prince of Golconda. Who 
could be more attractive than her hero? The Prince loved 
her and she herself simply adored him from the day she had 
first seen him. Their first meeting was accidental. It took 
place in the temple of Srikhet where both had gone to 
worship. It was love at first sight. 

Rupali smiled. Soon, however, doubts assailed her. Was 
the Prince still the same, she asked herself, as on the day 
she had last seen him? She thought of wicked witches 
and shameless sorceresses, who enticed handsome men only 
to ruin them, and she turned pale. *And then," she sighed, 
"men are fickle by nature. Out of sight, out of mind: that's 
the rule with them. How can I be sure of my fiancé till he 
leads me to the altar? Still nearly a fortnight to wait! A 
long time. Now each day seems to be longer than an age." 

Such reflections made her unhappy and she refused to 
take her food. Her maid became alarmed. "Princess, what's 
gnawing at your heart?" she asked. And when the Princess 
Spoke to her about her fears and doubts, she said, *Don't 
Worry, my jewel. I shall Bet some love philtre for you from 
the bazaar, or a simple amulet. All you'll have to do is 


put it under your pillow. Then even the wildest rake will 
die of longing for you." 


Now the dealer in love philtres, magic spells, and other 
charms was a rake himself and a first-class rogue to boot. 
He was also gifted in the art of throwing lassoes and used 
this gift for stealing cattle. His stolen goods were sold to 
Captains of seabound vessels making their last minute 
purchases of provisions and merchandise at the port of 
Gaur. His commerce in philtres and amulets was only a 


side line which he used for penetrating the secrets of dif- 
ferent households. 
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We have met him before; for he was none other than 
Buxi-Baba the Great. 


“Buxi-Baba is not my real name,” this man of many pro- 
fessions whispered to Rupali’s maid, as though imparting 
a priceless secret to her. “If people come to know who I 
am they would worship me and put me on the throne. 
What would then happen to your King?” That was why, he 
explained, he hid his true identity. Not only that, he had 
chosen poverty and obscurity for the benefit of the doctors 
of Gaur: had he revealed his real self the sick and the 
would-be sick and their relations would have flocked to 
him, leaving the regular physicians alone. 

The maid listened open-mouthed to Buxi-Baba’s patter. 

“The doctors then would simply have starved,” he con- 
tinued. “And these very doctors, instead of thanking me, 
have declared that I am a quack. I am forced to sit among 
the grocers in the bazaar and sell dried ginger and pickled 
cucumbers, Alas! This is the Age of Iron. You do good and 
Bet evil in return.” 

Now the maid breathed a heavy sigh, which Buxi-Baba 
interpreted as a sign of sympathy. 

“The Police Inspector,” he went on, À 
Pokes his nose in my booth twice a day and wags his fore- 
finger at me. ‘No more drugs,’ he growls. ‘No more hemp! 
No more opium! The next time I catch you with such things, 
you will be caught for good. You will be flayed alive. And 
not even Gorak Nath will be able to save you!’ Fancy in- 
sulting the Great Gorak Nath's memory in this way simply 
because I want to be of service to the poor and the needy 
—of service to a nice girl like you and to others in trouble." 

He went on and on in this way; for a long time the maid 
did not even get the chance of putting a word in edgeways. 


“that sleuth-hound, 
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She was, however, deeply impressed and listened to him 
with goggling eyes and agape mouth. 

Gorak Nath, the maid was told, resembled Buxi-Baba 
in his physical appearance. He was a great magician and 
could fly through the air like a bird. Every morning he 
visited the upper reaches of the Himalayas to pick some 
herbs of great potency; if a drop of the extract of these herbs 
fell on a corpse it came back to life immediately. Gorak 
Nath died many, many centuries ago, but he left a phial of 
his life-reviving syrup for Buxi-Baba. *He liked me very 
much," said the dealer in love philtres. *He taught me a 
lot of things." 

“Ts that possible?" gasped the astonished maid. 

“Why not?” asked Buxi-Baba, not realising his gaffe. 
“He was my cousin, and as I have said, he liked me very 
much, He did not teach his art to any one else, only to me. 
Now don’t look astonished. Of course, I am not his 
first cousin, but a cousin-brother-one-womb-removed.” 

What sort of a relation could a cousin-brother-one-womb- 
removed be? The maid racked her brains to no purpose. 
Though gullible, it was not easy for her to swallow the 
statement that Buxi-Baba had seen with his own eyes a man 
who died many centuries ago. So she stammered, “But you 
said Gorak Nath died long, long ago.” 

“Oh,” grunted Buxi-Baba realising at last his blunder. 
He was not, however, put off. It took him only a second 
to retrieve the situation. Pretending to be totally uncon- 
cerned with the maid’s remark, he busied himself among 
his things and finally produced a much crumpled piece of 
Paper from the mouth of a stuffed. crocodile—the main 
show-piece of his booth. He then carefully smoothed the 
Paper and held it up for the maid to inspect. It was covered 
with curious diagrams, cabalistic signs, and zodiacal sym- 
bols. “Take it,” he said, “and read it for yourself. Here you 
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will find the horoscopes of Gorak Nath and of his cousin- 
brother-one-womb-removed, that is me. Read it,” he re- 
peated. “And you will see Gorak Nath died exactly three 
hunderd and fifty-nine years ago. This surprises you. That 
is natural. Now look here, examine the lower part of the 
sheet. There,” he continued, “there I am telling you. What 
do you see there? The date of my birth. I was born pre- 
Cisely three hundred and twenty-five years and eleven 
months ago. So,” he ended, muddling his calculations, “I 
knew Gorak Nath for at least twenty years. Are you satis- 
fied now? Seeing is believing.” 

The maid’s astonishment knew no bounds though she 
knew nothing of the fantastic devices and scrawls of the 
Piece of paper. She could hardly read the best of hands 
and this was pure Chinese to her. “But,” she finally 
murmured, “I thought you were twenty-five or at most 
thirty. You don't look three hundred years old." 

"Why should I?" Buxi-Baba exclaimed. “Heavens! I 
have no need to become aged and decrepit like other men. 
I have Gorak Nath’s life-reviving drops.” So whenever he 
felt that he was getting old and tired he hanged himself to 
Secure a new lease of life and youth with Gorak Nath’s 
elixir, “In this way,” he claimed, “I have managed to keep 
Myself going for over three hundred years. And I intend 
to do so for another three hundred.” ; 

As the maid did not say anything, he cleared his throat 
and began again, “Now if you don't believe me I will show 
you what I can do. Fetch me a dead dog and I will bring 
it back to life with Gorak Nath’s elixir. I will do it for you, 

Ut not before the Police Inspector. For surely that sleuth 
Would smash my precious phial.” , : 

Buxi-Baba coughed and changed the subject of his mono- 
logue. He declared that the maid possessed many hidden 
Bifts of which she was unaware. Would she care to take 
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lessons in magic from him? He then complimented her on 
her good taste, revealed in the fine workmanship of her 
necklace. It was gold, so he did not wish her to give it to 
him as a souvenir. Had it been of copper or some other 
base metal he would not have hesitated to accept it from 
her: it would have been an eternal reminder of her visit 
to his humble booth. 

“Don’t you care for gold?” asked the maid. 

“No, not exactly,” replied Buxi-Baba. “Gold or dross 
is all the'same to me. Moreover, I can change anything into 
gold. Gorak Nath left his philosopher’s stone with me.” He 
expounded the virtue of this stone: its merest touch ‘trans- 
formed every metal into gold. He then reverted to his desire 
of possessing the maid’s necklace. 

The maid said that she would have readily parted with it 
had it not been a gift from Princess Rupali, which she 
therefore treasured very much. Its locket contained a 
miniature of the princess. 

“So,” Buxi-Baba grinned, “you are fond of her and you 
want me to help her. That being the. case,” he continued, 
coming closer to her and lowering his voice to a mere 
Whisper, "that being the case, take me to the palace I should 
like to see your mistress and also to see a bit more of you: 

The maid shrank back and shook her head. That, she 
Tegretted, simply could not be done. It was beyond het 
Power to smuggle him into the palace. When he persisted, 
she told him firmly that he must not even dream of setting 
his eyes on her mistress. For the tradition of the royal hous? 
of Gaur laid it down that no unknown male should £47? 


On a betrothed princess during the fortnight preceding her | 


Marriage. 


“Let me tell you,” Buxi-Baba isa athe tried to put 
S arm round her waist, “let me tell you, my dear girl, 
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am no unknown male. I am a magician. It would be quite 


all right for me to see the Princess.” 

The maid shook herself free. When she walked out of 
the booth she did not notice that the locket of her necklace 
had been deftly removed by Buxi-Baba. Her parting remark 
was, “Don’t ask for the impossible. You can’t see the Prin- 


cess before her marriage.” 
» Buxi-Baba muttered as he examined 


“Tt is wicked to shut up 
et her free.” The more 


“An absurd custom, 
the miniature of Princess Rupali. 


such a pretty bird in a cage. I shall s 
he looked at the portrait the more he felt that it was his 


duty to take away Rupali from the palace. “Her boyish 
figure appeals to me,” he kept on saying to himself. “I never 
knew that I could be moved by her type. My heart beats 
faster when I think of her. My mind is made up. Rupali 
shall be mine before the Prince of Golconda turns up.” 


He had extracted enough information from the simple- 


minded maid to know exactly where the Princess slept in 
“J get the chance of 


the palace. “If only,” he mused, 
reaching her bedside I shall win her—either by force or by 
fraud.” 

The next morning he join 
busy putting up flag-poles an 


ed a gang of workers who were 
d triumphal arches to welcome 


the Prince of Golconda. In their company he managed to 
` worm his way to the roof-terrace of the palace where they 
Were going to hang up festoons of fairy lamps. There, how- 
ever, an unforseen turn of events nearly led to his arrest: 
a guard wanted to examine his pass, which, of course, he 
did not possess. While he hesitated, pretending to have mis- 
laid it, a fellow worker said innocently, “He needs no 
identity card. He is Buxi-Baba the Miracle-Maker. who 
Sells ginger in the bazaar: the man who has a stuffed croco- 
dile as his shop sign.” At this Buxi-Baba bolted; he climbed 
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down a drain pipe from the roof to the street and ran 
straight to his booth. There he lay down on his divan, 
pretending to be fast asleep. A few minutes later the Police 
Inspector turned up with a number of constables; Buxi-Baba 
was prodded unceremoniously with a baton and asked to 
explain what he had been doing on the roof-terrace of the 
palace. 

Buxi-Baba yawned noisily and begged to be left in peace. 
The Inspector, however, persisted with his prodding. “Of- 
ficer,” Buxi-Baba finally cried, “Officer, won’t you stop this 
business? I am having my midday siesta. The affairs of the 
palace do not concern me. Now tell me truthfully, how can 
one and the same man be in two places simultaneously? 
Here I am in my booth, and there is a trespasser in the 
palace; and you would like the world to believe that the 
intruder and I are both Buxi-Baba? It doesn’t make much 
sense. Why don’t you arrest the trespasser and have done 
with it? What? He has escaped! I am sorry to hear that. 
But it isn’t my fault if you let thieves slip through your 
fingers.” 

His patter made the police believe that there was a mis- 
take somewhere, and they left him in peace. 

“The way I got out,” Buxi-Baba-now murmured to him- 
self, “will be the way for me to get in. Now that I have had 
a good look at Rupali at close quarters, I think she is much 
prettier than her portrait. It would be such a shame to let 
her marry that booby of a prince. This fellow from Golcon- 
da is no better than an idiot. He deserves to have horns on 
his head.” 

Later on, when it became dark, he went out for a general 
survey of the palace from all sides, Great was his disgust to 
find all the drain pipes well guarded. There was not a dog's 
chance—or, a monkey's chance, to use Buxi-Baba's own 
words—of a man’s climbing one of the pipes without being 
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detected immediately. He hurled endless curses at the Police 
Inspector who was—fortunately for Buxi-Baba—not there. 
“That sleuth!” he muttered, “He must be behind this. I wish 
I could put a noose round his neck. A hanging that's what 
the Inspector deserves.” 

Then in a flash it occurred to him that he could easily 
Bet inside the palace with the help of a noose. After all, 
was he not a past master in the art of lassoing? So he re- 
turned home and tied a noose in a long piece of rope; and 
late at night when there were no passers-by he: retraced his 
Steps to the King’s residence and chose a dark corner to 
fling up his noose in such a way that it caught one of the 
Many pinnacles adorning the palace. Carefully and quietly 
he climbed up the rope and finally stepped on to the roof— 
the roof-terrace which gave access to Rupali's bedchamber. 

“It is now plain sailing," he said to himself, for all was 
Still. Nevertheless, he decided to be careful. Sticking as 
Close as possible to the balustrade, he advanced cautiously, 
Crouching like a frog, towards Rupali’s bedchamber. A 
few moré steps would have brought him to his goal. Imagine 
therefore his disappointment when he suddenly saw a 
Sentry standing between him and the Princess's doorstep. 
He felt hot and cold at the same time. He did not dare to 
move, What was he to do? Perhaps, Buxi-Baba thought, the 
man will soon get tired of standing there and doing nothing. 
So he watched and waited, but the sentry did not move, 
he stood where he was, feeling in no way tired, till he was 
Telieved by one of his fellows. Buxi-Baba finally gave up all 
hope. However, shortly before dawn when the sentinal 
turned his back to put out the lamp near him, Buxi-Baba 
Doiselessly crept back to his rope, slid down to the ground, 
and then unlooping the noose with a jerk returned home 


With it—his prize lasso. 
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He came back the next night to the roof-terrace in the 
same way as before, and on this occasion too met with no 
better luck owing to the vigilance of the sentinels at Rupali’s 
door. The night after that is was the same story. It went on 
in this fashion for some time till the day when the Prince 
of Golconda arrived at Gaur with his suite. Buxi-Baba was 
in a desperate mood: he went to the length of lighting a 
candle in the Temple of Good Luck and to gain courage 
tepeated to himself, “Fortune favours the brave.” 

Now Fortune smiled on him in a most unexpected way. 


The Prince’s arrival at Gaur was celebrated by a grand 
feast. Not only were the notables and grandees entertained 
lavishly, but the palace domestics and sentinels as well. As 
the city was brightly illumined for the festive occasion, 
that night Buxi-Baba took the precaution of wrapping him- 
self up in a bearskin. If detected in the palace precincts 
his disguise, he reasoned, would save him: it would help 
him to claim that he was a juggler’s assistant invited to per- 
form before the King’s guests. This, precaution, however, 
proved superfluous: for he found the guards and sentinels 
in a jovial mood. Some were drunk, some were drowsy, and 
not one noticed his ascent to the roof-terrace with the help 
of his lasso. The sentry at Rupali’s door was fast asleep, 
Snoring peacefully. 

“Fortune’s footsteps are slippery,” Buxi-Baba mur- 
mured as he lit some Stupor-producing incense sticks and 
held them to Rupali's nose. “That being the case, it is best 
to make assurance doubly sure. Rupali may be asleep now, 
but she must remain so till I take her to the boat." He then 
wrapped her up in his bearskin and escaped in his usual 
Way, carrying her on his shoulders. Once in the street he 
did not bother to remove his Tope as he had hitherto done, 
but made as fast as he could for the port of Gaur, with his 
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Precious burden, all the while mumbling to himself a magic 
spell for success: 


Whene'er a man prepares himself for action , 
The most effective aid for his success: 

Persist and persevere and thus progress 

With energy, without despondency. 


When Rupali regained consciousness she found herself 
Confined in a darkened cabin. At first she thought it was 
a practical joke played on her by her ladies-in-waiting. 
She had heard from them many funny stories of trials in- 
flicted upon country girls on the eve of their wedding. 
So she raised no cry of alarm, but remained quiet as though 
She were still fast asleep. However, she gradually realised 
from such snatches of conversation as reached her from 
Outside that she was in an ocean-bound vessel. This ter- 
Tified her, Who could have brought her there and secured 
her with shackles to her bed? She pricked up her ears to 
hear what was being said outside her cabin. 

"It is rather sultry,” she heard a male voice say. 

“Yes, certainly it is,” replied the broken voice of an old 
Woman. “And my husband thinks it is my fault! Whenever 
anything goes wrong he blames me. So I have left him in 
his cabin to grumble by himself. Have you too had a tiff 


With your bride?” 

“No, not exactly. She has at times fits of madness. She 
thinks she is Princess Rupali of Gaur. So I have tied her 
to her bed after giving her a sleeping draught. i 

"Are you then taking her to Ganga-Sagar for a cure? 

"No, not as far as that. I want to consult a friend at 

Onagram.” 

“So you too are going to Sonagram! What a blessing. We 

are going there on a pilgrimage. May I know your name? 
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“I dare not give it to you just now. If the ship's passengers | 
come to know it they would flock round me and I sliould 
have no peace. I am a cousin-brother-one-womb-removed 
of the great magician- Gorak Nath.” 

Rupali ceased to strain her ears. It was now clear to her 
that Buxi-Baba was her kidnapper. For her maid had faith- 
fully reported to her all that she knew of this man and of | 
his anxiety to utilise the maid for his purpose. “So,” she 
said to herself, “it is no use crying or shouting for help. 
I must depend on a trick to get myself out of this mess.” 


In the morning, when Buxi-Baba came to her cabin and 
introduced himself, she pretended at first to be alarmed and 
then agreeably surprised. She heard from him all that he 
had done to kidnap her and then a long speech, which was 
a curious mixture of compliments and threats. 

“From the day I first saw you,” Buxi-Baba said, “I 
loved you. In fact, I nearly died of longing for you. You 
have lovely hair and a mouth like a ripe cherry. Your eyes 
are more than eyes—they are two constables who have 
taken me into custody. Now at last you belong to me, and 
I shall not let you escape. Try to do so,” he ended, “and 
I shall simply strangle you.” 

“Escape!” Rupali exclaimed, “Why should I think of 
escaping from you? My life in the palace was dull. I told my 
maid to let you know that it would be nice to meet you." 

Buxi-Baba was delighted. He declared that Rupali's maid 
was most likely jealous of her mistress, and that was why 
she had failed to transmit to him the Princess’s message: 
He added that he was sick of silly women and if Rupali 
os after him well he would gladly promise to be faithful 
to her. 


"In that case,” Rupali said, “let us get out of this rocking 
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boat as soon as possible and find a house to live in to- 
gether.” 

Rupali was immediately unfettered. 

When the boat reached Sonagram she was left in a cara- 
vanserai, in charge of the old woman whose husband was a 
grumbler, while Buxi-Baba went out to explore the lie of 
the land. 

“I have a friend here,” he told Rupali before going out. 
“He will help us to find a comfortable house. Meanwhile, 
be careful not to breathe a word to any one that you are 
the Princess of Gaur. If you do, they will think you are mad 
and you will be fettered immediately.” 

Rupali assured him that she was not going to reveal her 
identity to any one, because she herself realised that it 
would cause trouble. This made Buxi-Baba beam with 
satisfaction, and it also led him to tell her a secret: his 
friend was called Sham-Ram and was a cut-purse by pro- 
fession; and a man with such a calling was constrained to 
lie low at times owing to the vigilance of the police. There- 
fore there was some likelihood of Buxi-Baba's spending a 
longer time than he had planned to discover the where- 
abouts of his friend. “And,” he ended, “if the worst comes 
to the worst don't go out of the caravanserai dressed as you 
are. In Sonagram young women are not allowed to gad 
about by themselves. This is not Gaur. So do your shopping 
dressed as a boy, hiding your hair under a Turkish turban. 
You have a boyish figure and no one will take you for a 


Woman if you put on a man's costume." 


n a state of turmoil. During the 


n had knifed several people in 
ded while the other 


Just then Sonagram was i 
night an unidentified: assassi 
the palace: the Ruler was severly woun 
Victims were dying or dead. 
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The police were therefore searching everywhere for the 
culprit and were taking into custody every suspicious per- 
son. The house of Sham-Ram the Cut-Purse was being 
watched and as Buxi-Baba crossed its threshold the police 
too burst in. Now Sham-Ram thinking that Buxi-Baba had 
turned informer, cried, “You may handcuff me if you will, 
but Buxi-Baba deserves to be hanged.” Naturally the police 
asked Buxi-Baba to give an account of himself: what was 
he doing in Sonagram? - 

“My memory is so bad,” Buxi-Baba muttered. “Often I 
forget my own name. So how can I answer your questions?” 

This reply they did not find satisfactory, and he too was 
arrested and thrown into prison. 


A couple of days later the doctors of Sonagram gave up 
all hope of saving the Ruler's life. The dying monarch gave 
his last wishes to the Chief Minister: as he had no son or 
near relation to succeed him, the royal elephant was to be 
released and whoever was lifted up on the howdah by the 
animal should ascend the throne of Sonagram and become 
his successor. As this was in keeping with Sonagram's 
tradition, criers were sent round soon after the Ruler's 
death and the entire male population was asked to gather 
outside the city. 

Though Rupali did not know anything about this affair, 
curiosity tempted her to join the city's throng and see what 
was happening. 

Now elephants are celebrated for their intelligence: they 
know instictively who is who. And the moment the royal 
elephant of Sonagram caught a glimpse of Rupali (disguised 
as a boy with a Turkish turban), it made straight for her. 
Here was a person of royal descent, and the animal saluted 
ber with raised trunk and lifted her up on its back. Im- 
mediately the royal Buard fired a salvo and the trumpeters 
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announced to the cheering crowd that henceforth Rupali 
should be regarded as the new Ruler of Sonagram. 

Though taken by surprise, Rupali was well acquainted 
with the ways of kings, and she responded to the cheers of 
the populace with royal grace. She knew many of her 
father’s speeches by heart, for she had often studied carefully 
a thick folio bearing the inscription, /mpromptus for All 
Occasions. Now she delivered by rote an “Inaugural Ad- 
dress” in a remarkable way. The only places where she 
halted a little were those involving the masculine and 
feminine genders. She was disguised as a man, and she 
delivered a man’s speech: hence occasional stammerings. 
Nevertheless, it was a performance which astonished the 
Chief Minister and moved Sonagram’s population to tears: 
they shed tears of joy and blessed Providence for according 
them so eloquent and attractive a Ruler. 


“Custom and convention govern the world,” said the 
Chief Minister as he helped Rupali on to the throne of 
Sonagram. “Sire,” he continued, after kissing her hands, 
“Sire, you may find some of our traditional ways rather 
irksome, but you are expected to observe them.” The 
coronation oath, which was to be administered later on, 
insisted that a Ruler of Sonagram should respect them or 
abdicate. 

“Of course,” said Rupali, “I have been taught from child- 
hood onwards, ‘Follow custom wherever you are.’ Custom, 


after all, is another name for Law.” a E 3 
“That being the case,” the Chief Minister explained, “you 


are expected to issue at once a proclamation of amnesty to 
Set all prisoners free. So that they may rejoice heartily on 
your election to the throne and join the jubilant throng at 
your coronation ceremony when you will be bathed and 


anointed in public.” 
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“In public!" Rupali was aghast. 

“Yes, Sire,” the Chief Minister repeated, “in public. So 
that all may witness and bear testimony to the fact that a 
true man has been elected our Ruler. No woman is ever 
allowed to sit on Sonagram’s throne.” He then gave some 
further details of the coronation ceremony which froze 
Rupali’s heart: the newly crowned Ruler was expected 
to ride naked on an elephant through the main streets of 

_ the city, the elephant being the symbol of masculine prowess, 
and to give later a demonstration of such manly games as 
weight-lifting and wrestling. 

“But,” Rupali interrupted, pale with apprehension, “I 
have never wrestled before. Nor have I lifted a heavy weight 
in my life.” 

“That's nothing, Sire,” said the Chief Minister, brushing 
aside her objections. “These things are mere formalities. 
Among men, we know how to arrange things.” The wrest- 
ler already selected for the occasion had had his instructions 
to admit defeat after a minute’s struggle. The heavy weights 
were merely hollow balls, though of gigantic dimensions. “I 
am sure, Sire,” he ended, “you will manage the so-called 


ordeals easily.” 


After the Chief Minister had left, Rupali felt like crying. 


What was she to do? Fortunately, she had a few days’ 
respite, The coronation was scheduled to take place after 
the period of court mourning for her deceased prede- 
cessor. This gave her seven clear days to think things over 


and to devise a plan of escape from Sonagram. 
So many countries, so many customs: Rupali blessed her 


stars when on retiring to the inner apartments of the palace 
she found that all the domestics there were blind—blind as 
bats, or as moles, if you will. They were sightless women, 
who were dumb as well. Long experience taught them to 
find their way about without groping or stumbling. They 
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moved like automatons, mechanical Puppets, hardly ever 
needing any orders. When they came on their own to mas- 
sage her before her bath, she declared that massage was 
a luxury, which she preferred to avoid during the period 
of court mourning. She wisely refrained from sunning her 
hair: the roof-terrace of the Sonagram palace was high, but 
She recalled her mother’s advice and refrained from tempt- 
ing the devil. 

Where was Buxi-Baba? The mere thought of this man 
made Rupali tremble. “Were he to turn up here,” she 
mused. “who would save me?” Her domestics were in- 
capable of protecting her; they were, as has been said before, 
blind and dumb. No wonder the assassin of Rupali’s prede- 
cessor had had an easy time in the inner apartments of 
the palace. “But,” she asked herself, “where exactly was 
Buxi-Baba?” All that she guessed was that he must have 


After his release from custody, Buxi 
to the caravanserai where he had left 
of the old couple. “We have not seen 
they told him. “She must have left the s 


-Baba went straight 
Rupali in the charge 
her for some time,” 
erai soon after you." 
alone?" Buxi-Baba 


The ‘old couple did not, of Course, know the customs 
and traditions of Sonargram. "Perhaps," they said," the 


police will help you to trace her. Maybe she has had a fit, 
and they have shut her up in a-madhouse,” 
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The idea of calling on the police did not please Buxi- 
Baba, and he had his own reasons for avoiding the mad- 
house; for he believed that his wife was there. Before put- 
ting up his booth in Gaur he had managed to incarcerate 
his wife—apparently a sane woman—in Sonagram's lunatic 
asylum. So he strolled to the bazaar in a thoughtful mood_ 
to buy a piece of rope. “There is no knowing,” he muttered 
to himself, “what Sham-Ram is up to. Maybe he has stolen 
my Rupali. A rope is always handy. A good noose is better 
than a knife.” 

As a lasso-thrower he was proud of his accomplishment 
and was inadvertently tempted to give a demonstration of 
his art in a corner of the bazaar. 

Buxi-Baba’s extreme dexterity roused the suspicion of a 
seaman who had once been the victim of his trickeries. And 
this sailor ran to the police straightaway and said, “Come 
quickly to the rope-shop in the bazaar and catch the biggest 
rogue in the world. He deals in stolen goods and is friendly 
With all cut-purses. He is also an expert in removing things 
with his lasso." 

“Have you,” they asked, “any definite proof against him? 
Without any proof we can't proceed against him. Not that 
we don’t believe you, but in Sonagram law is law.” 

However, when at the sailor's insistence they searched 
Buxi-Baba, they found on his person a lot of odd things 
Which he had cleverly removed from different booths with 
his lasso. This was proof enough for the police to give him 
a severe whipping. His piece of rope was confiscated and he 
was told, “The next time we find you with a rope we will 
hang you with it. Meanwhile, for your own good we are 
throwing you out of Sonagram.” 

“O my poor Rupali,” Buxi-Baba moaned. “Where are 
you? See what they have done to me. Had I not known you 
I would not have returned to this Godless city.” 
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His moanings did not, however, soften the hearts of the 
police. They took him by the scruff of the neck and flung 
him outside the city walls, crying, “Go and join your friend 
Sham-Ram the Cut-Purse.” 

Buxi-Baba wandered about the countryside for a while, 
and then a bright idea struck him: he hid his clothes in 
the hollow of a tree trunk, smeared his body with ashes, and 
transformed himself into a yogi—a remarkable counterfeit. 
“Nothing pleases people so much as a holy man,” he said 
to himself. "Now I shall be welcome everywhere. My first 
task will be to discover Rupali. Evidently, Sham-Ram has 
not stolen her. She has simply slipped through my fingers 
like an eel. Well,” he continued ,"Rupali has given Buxi- 
Baba the Lasso-thrower the slip; but, I swear by God, she 
Shall not escape Buxi-Baba the Holy One. The moment I 
catch her i shall get her head shaved, for that's the punish- 
ment in this country for runaway disciples." 


Now Buxi-Baba was not the only man looking for Rupali. 
In Gaur there was a great hullabaloo. There when they 
found a long piece of rope hanging from one of the pin- 
nacles of the palace they guessed she had been kidnapped. 
Trained police dogs weré brought and they followed the 
Scent of the kipnapper right up to the port, and there they 
started yelping at the passing boats. Meanwhile it was 
discovered that Buxi-Baba had left the city. After further 
inquiries and from the reports of Rupali's maid, it became 
clear that he was the kidnapper. 

"Even Gorak Nath the Great M 
to save Buxi-Baba," swore the Prince of Golconda, “when 
I come across that rogue.” The Prince took upon himself 
the charge of conducting the search for Rupali. “Because,” 
he said, “this concerns me most.” And no“one could deny 
that. So on horseback he Started with a large number of 


agician will not be able 
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followers to scour the countryside on both banks of the 
river Kalindi, Gaur's outlet to the sea. 

The Prince was much in advance of his men when he 
Was stopped by a naked yogi, no other than Buxi-Baba in 
disguise, “Blessings, Son,” said Buxi-Baba, who recognised 
the Prince at once. “I know you are searching for Princess 
Rupali of Gaur. I can perhaps help you." 

One may well guess the surprise of the Prince when 
Buxi-Baba gave him the details of the palace of Gaur— 
the details revealed to him, he claimed, because he inhaled 
from time to time some magic smoke. 

"Try to smell this incense stick," said Buxi-Baba as he 
held to the Prince's nose a burner emitting sleep-producing 
fumes. The Prince immediately became unconscious. Buxi- 
Baba now removed his clothes and tied him to a tree with 
à rope. Then putting on the prince's things he seated himself 
on his horse and rode off towards Sonagram. 

Buxi-Baba's princely disguise did not, however, give 
him any protection. For he was stopped at the city gate 
where Sham-Ram the Cut-Purse was arguing with the guards 
and claiming the privilege of a free citizen to enter Sona- 
Bram, and he gave Buxi-Baba away. The local police im- 
mediately seized him and stripped him of his princely gar- 
ments. They then bound his hands together and gave him 
a sound beating. He was asked to reveal the whereabouts 
of the person he had robbed. But he maintained a stubborn 
Silence. 

Meanwhile the followers of the Prince of Golconda 
turned up there and identified the prince's clothes. So Buxi- 
Baba received a further beating and was finally constrained 


to reveal where the Prince was. 


In due course the news of the Prince's arrival at Sona- 
Bram reached Rupali. 
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“The Prince of Golconda is looking for his bethrothed,” 
the Chief Minister told her. “He has been lodged in the 
State Guest House. I think it would be politic if you were 
to receive him soon and speak kindly to him expressing 
your sympathy. For he was rather badly treated by a ras- 
cally lasso-thrower called Buxi-Baba.” 

“I agree with you,” said Rupali. “But I should like to 
receive the Prince of Golconda alone. By the way, what 
has happened to the lasso-thrower?” 

The man, according to the Chief Minister, deserved the 
gallows and would certainly have been hanged on the 
spot were it not the period of court mourning. For the cus- 
tom of Sonagram demanded that no criminal should be 
hanged just then, but rather be punished in a more ruth- 
less fashion. 

“What could be worse than hanging?” asked Rupali. 

“Well, Sire,” the Chief Minister spoke hesitatingly, “to 
have a virago for a wife. And this man, Buxi-Baba, has no 
need to be married off to any one. As he was being paraded 
through the streets on a donkey’s back, with his face towards 
its tail, the most formidable termagant of Sonagram rushed 
out of the crowd crying, ‘There goes my husband! Hand 
him over to me! He ran away from me, shutting me up 
in a madhouse. I want to teach him a lesson. Hand him 
Over to me, please!’ And before any one could do anything 
about it, she bit off the thumb of his right hand.” 

He then described the tumult caused by this woman and 
Buxi-Baba’s piteous Pleas for the privilege of being hanged, 
if necessary, after the coronation ceremony: for he pre- 
ferred death to living with his wife on the small island where 
he was going to be exiled. “He wished to appeal to you, 
Sire.” the Chief Minister continued. “But he was told that in 
such matters the Ruler has no say. Our custom decided his 
punishment. So he laid a curse upon you, I am sorry to say; 
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as he was put with his wife on board a vessel destined for 
the Island of Exile.” 

“What was the curse?” Rupali asked. 

The Chief Minister refused to disclose it. All that he said 
was, “It is too horrible for words. I cannot repeat it.” 


Rupali, however, came to know the curse soon afterwards 
from the Prince of Golconda. When he was brought before 
her, she spoke to him in signs—in the sign language which 
both she and the Prince used when they communicated with 
each other, without uttering a word, in the temple of Srikhet. 
Though they were by themselves in the inner apartments of 
the palace, there was no knowing if any of the blind-mute 
domestics were about. So while welcoming him, she warned 
him in sign language, “Walls have ears. Be careful of what 
you say. For the time being I am a man, or at least I am 
supposed to be one.” 

“No, no longer," was the rep 
"Not since the moment that rascally Buxi-Baba pronounced 
his curse upon you. He said, *A ruler who cannot protect 
a poor man from his virago of a wife deserves to be changed 
into a feeble woman straightaway.” And the people of Sona- 
gram have started to whisper. They think that you have 
been transformed into a woman. Buxi-Baba is believed to 
be a cousin of Gorak Nath the Magician, though the rascal 
Was born on his own reckoning ages after Gorak Nath’s 
death.” 

“Then let us play the game. What do you say?” 

“Of course, you must; otherwise, my dear, you will run 
the risk of being stoned to death on the coronation day. 


Sonagram has strange customs.” 


ly of the Prince, in signs, 


Later on, the Chief Minister was summoned to the 
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throne room of the palace, and Rupali gave him a parch- 
ment sheet to read. 

“What is it, Sire?" asked the old man as he trembled: 
for he feared some strange calamity. "Why are you sitting 
on the footstool instead of the throne? Why have you 
covered your face with a veil like a woman?" 

"Read the document,” Rupali murmured, “and you 
will understand." 

"Tears trickled down the aged man's cheeks as he read the 
parchment sheet. It was Rupali's declaration of abdication— 


“A Farewell Message to the Most Loyal and Excellent | 


People of Sonagram the Golden." It was beautifully written 
and musically worded. It opened with Rupali's expression 
of gratitude to the people for their warmth of heart and for 
receiving their new ruler in their midst with open arms; 
and it ended with a denunciation of black magic, sorcery, 
wizardry, necromancy, and other means of communicating 
with the devil. 

The Chief Minister had not finished reading the text when 
Rupali removed her Turkish turban and let her tresses 
cascade to the floor. At this the old Minister wailed, “Alas! 
Alas! What I dreaded has become a fact. Is that possible?” 

“Yes,” Rupali said. “I am now a woman. I have no 
longer the right to sit on Sonagram's throne." 

“But,” the Chief Minister stammered, “but Your Majesty 
cannot abdicate without naming a successor, And then, 
why should you go away? All Sonagram has fallen in love 
with you. They share your tribulations. They have asked me 
to find a solution. You mustn't go away. Never in our 
history have we had a Ruler so eloquent and so well versed 
in state affairs. You are a born monarch and we cannot let 
you go. You have become one of us.” 

Rupali said that she was grateful for all that the Chief 
Minister had stated. Nevertheless, law was law, and custo 
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demanded that no woman should occupy Sonagram’s 
throne. “Moreover,” she ended, “I have fallen in love with 
the Prince of Golconda.” 

“Then,” cried the Chief Minister with joy, “the solution is 
easy. Nominate the Prince your successor and marry him. 
It is simple, simplicity itself. I shall put the Prince im- 
mediately under house arrest and prevent his leading a wild 
goose chase after a runaway fiancée. A young, handsome 
bachelor has no business to waste his time in tomfoolery. 
Let him get married and settle down. And once the wedding 
ceremony is over,” he ended lowering his voice, “I should 
advise you to be a bit of a virago.” 


So Rupali and the Prince of Golconda got married amidst 
the rejoicing of the peoples of Sonagram and Gaur. They 
were crowned together and spared the more bothersome 
parts of the coronation ceremony. For Sonagram’s custom 
did not require a married ruler to go through the trials 
destined for a bachelor. 

As for Buxi-Baba, he led a dog's life in the Island of 
Exile, which is in the Indian Ocean. He was thrashed every 
Other day by his virago of a wife, who did not admire his 
gift of idling nor his art of lasso-throwing. As he did not 
know how to swim the sea, he had to stay where he was 
and do what he was told: “The devil,” his wife used to say 
as she drubbed him. “The devil visits the earth in many 
shapes. I want to beat the devil out of Buxi-Baba the 


Great.” 


It Happened in Kashmir 


A buffalo was struggling violently as it was being led by 
at least a dozen men through the capital's main street; but 
it became calm the moment it saw a yellow-robed friar 
standing near the doorway of a side-alley. Then all of a 
sudden it broke loose and ran to him lowing plaintively. 

The friar talked to it and patted it on the back, and 
then withdrew, covering his face and murmuring, *How 
sad! My poor, poor friend!" 

The animal now docilely allowed itself to be led away, 
while the people of the street flocked round the friar. “Holy 
Father!” they addressed him, “What made you say, ‘How 
sad! My poor, poor friend!’ What has happened?” 

“My sons,” he replied, “This is not a thing to be discussed 
in public. It is a matter which concerns only those who 
have faith. They alone will understand the import of my 
brief conversation with the buffalo.” 

The people, however, pressed him for an explanation: 
what did he actually whisper in the ear of the animal? 

"It is a long story,” the friar said finally. “And you may 
not be able to follow it. In brief, there was once in this cit 


a man I knew well. He-was a merchant-prince of an ancient 
family.” 
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“Oh yes,” they all said, interrupting the friar. “He must be 
the wealthy man who once instituted a big puja—a sacri- 
ficial ceremony. He left an immense endowment for per- 
petual worship in our main park. His sons are carrying on 
the ceremonies he started." 

“Precisely,” the friar continued. "That's precisely what 
the buffalo told me. And it added that if the sons had the 
Slightest regard for their dead father they would immediate- 
ly stop this holocaust. For this very merchant-prince has 
now been reborn as the sacrificial buffalo. As a man sows,” 
the friar kept on, “so shall he reap. Therefore I said, as I 
patted the animal, ‘My friend, you started the game of 
lighting the sacrificial fire, now why should you complain? 
Go through the grill, and that is the best you can hope for 
at present.’ Our moanings,” the friar ended, “our groanings 
Won't help us to rectify our misdeeds. We shall have to face 
the consequences.” 

e talking buffalo 


However that may be, the story of th 
Soon spread all over Kashmir and it eventually brought to 


i " ap 
an end the constant slaughter of animals in the capital’s 
main park. 


The Story of the 
Haunted Jars 


One day when passing by a solitary casuarina tree the 
King’s barber heard a voice say: “Would you care to accept 
seven jars of gold?” 

At this he stopped immediately and looked round, but 
saw no one about him. It was the tree that spoke; it re- 
peated the offer of seven gold jars. As the barber's cupidity 
was roused he replied, “When merciful providence takes 
pity on a poor man like me, who am I to refuse its gift? 
Where are the jars?” 

“Go home,” came at once the reply. “Go home and you 
will find them there.” 

The barber hurried home and was greatly elated to find 
the promised vessels already there. He opened their lids 
and found them all filled to the brim with shining gold coins 
— xcept the last one, which was half empty. This too, he 
thought, should be as full as the others. So he sold some of 
his belongings and converted the amount he got into gold 
coins which he then threw into this jar. Still the vessel re- 
mained partially empty, and this distressed him. 

From then onwards he was possessed with a single pas- 
sion: how to make money enough to fill his seventh jar to 
the brim with shining gold. He began to economize on his 
food and clothes and everything; he denied himself and his 
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family every pleasure in order to save. And his savings were 
thrown into the jar. Yet the greedy jar refused to be filled 
up completely—it remained, as before, partly empty. 

The barber then begged the king to raise his pay. “As,” 

he pleaded, “I do not make enough to keep my family in 
decent comfort.” His prayer was granted. But this increase 
did not make him happy. For in spite of his throwing his 
entire pay and all other earnings into the jar, it remained 
partially empty as heretofore. He now started to beg and 
changed whatever he got into gold coins for his voracious 
vessel. 
One day the king, noticing his barber in a sad plight, said, 
"What has happened to you? When you were receiving only 
half of what you earn today you were happy and contented. 
Now in spite of your increased income you go about in 
Tags. Have you, by any chance, become the owner of 
haunted gold jars?" 

At this the barber fell on his knees and clasping his 
hands prayed the king not to listen to evil tongues that 
might have informed his majesty about the matter. 

“T have listened to no one,” said the king. “But from time 
immemorial whoever has accepted the offer of the haunted 
jars has become like you—reduced to abject misery. Go 
and get rid of your cursed gold vessels.” 

Brought to his senses by this advice, the barber ran at 
Once to the haunted casuarina tree and cried, “Take back 
your jars of gold. I have had enough of them.” 

When he returned home he found the seven jars had 
vanished by themselves, taking with them all his painfully 
collected savings. Nevertheless he felt greatly relieved, 


and thereafter lived happily as of yore. 


Have you, by any chance, any haunted jars in your house, 


Or perhaps in your heart? 


The Sage and the Mouse 


That which is, shall pass; 
And that which has been, shall again be: 
So to the end of time. 


Seeing a crow drop near him a mangled mouse that had 
put up a bold fight, the sage Maha-Tapa picked it up, and 
moved by compassion healed it and made it whole. When 
the tiny creature had completely recovered, the sage said, 
“The hermitage, my child, is hardly a fit dwelling place 
for you. But before you leave, tell me, is there any further 
service I can render you?” 

At this the mouse replied: 


“Although the cock be brave and eager for the fight, 
What can he do against the iron-taloned kite? 
When seizing me, bold as a tiger is the cat, 
When pitted with a lion, she becomes a rat. 


That being the case,” the tiny animal went on, “could you 
not change me into a human being? A mouse is a prey to 
cats and crows, and cats and crows are preys to dogs and 
hawks, and they in their turn to tigers and eagles. That's 
how things are in the animal world. Only man is safe: man 
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is the highest of all creatures. Holy Father,” she ended, “I 
should therefore like to have human form before I leave 
you.” 

“As you wish it, daughter, so be it,” pronounced the 
sage, and by his spiritual power immediately transformed 
the mouse into a human being—a maiden, lovely and win- 
some. He then repeated his question, “Is there anything else 
you would like me to do, my daughter?” 

“I should like to have a husband. I want someone strong 
and invincible—someone incomparably powerful.” 

“I don't know who that could be,” said the sage, “except 
the sun. Would you like me to talk to him and change you 
into a planet?” 

“One moment please,” she said. “I should like to have 
a look at the sun before you change me.” She went out and 
soon came back to tell the sage, * T know of someone 
stronger than the sun: he should be a better husband for 
me." 

*And who can that be?" asked the sage. 

*You know, Holy Father, the cloud covers the sun and 
drives back his light. The cloud, I think, is much stronger 
than the sun." 

*Would you then like me to talk to t 


you into a cloudlet?" 
At this she said, as before, that she should like to have 


a good look at the cloud before making up her mind. She 
then went out and returned after awhile to report: "There 
is someone stronger than the cloud. It is the wind that 
drives the cloud to all corners of the sky and tears him 
apart." 

“Shall I then talk to the wind?” 

Once again she said she wou 
matter and came back after some t 
there was someone stronger than the wind. 


he cloud and change 


ld like to think over the 
ime to complain that 
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“And who can that be?” asked the sage. 

“Why,” she replied, “the mountain; the wind cannot move 
the mountain.” i 

“Then,” the sage proposed, “I shall talk to the mountain 
about you." 

"No, not yet, Holy Father," she begged. “Before I am 
changed into the mountain's life-mate I must have a look 
at him again." So she went out only to discover that there 
was, according to her, someone much stronger than the 
mountain. "One who burrows," she explained, "into the 
flanks of the mountain and can eat up his entrails. Surely 
he is incomparably superior to the silly, huge mass of inert 
stone. Can I not have him as my husband. He is, I promise 
you, my final choice." 

"Let your wish be fulfilled, my daughter," pronounced 
the sage. And she was immediately reduced to her former 
state. The mouse-maiden then sped merrily into the hole 
of a bull-mouse which was burrowing into the side of the 
mountain. 


The sage then explained to his disciples the truth of 
the saying: 


That which is, shall pass; 


And that which has been, shall again be: 
So to the end of time. 


Now you know the origin of the maxim: 


Though mountain, sun, and cloud and wind 
Were suitors at her feet, 

The mouse-maid turned a mouse again — 
Nature is hard to beat. 


Rodents Rampant 
on a Field Azure 


“I have had enough of it,” Chaluck said to himself as 
he, swallowed his tears. “I am running away to Benares. 
And there the Merchant-Prince Sresti will surely help me. 
He knew my father well.” 

‘And who could blame Chaluck for thinking in this way? 
For his life was hard. He had the ill luck to lose his parents 
when he was a mere toddler, and though they left him a 
fortune he had no right to a penny till he became twenty. 
Meanwhile his guardian—a niggard—treated him most 
mercilessly, feeding him on crusts of coarse bread and an 
Occasional bowl of rice gruel. 

One day someone saw him gnawing his bread and taking 
pity on him gave him a piece of cheese to eat with his crust. 
And do you know what his miserly guardian did with it? 
“Chaluck,” he criéd, “the taste of cheese will turn your 
head. It will make you a spendthrift when you grow up. 
Now I am going to put it in a glass bottle.” This was done, 
and “Chaluck was counselled to rub his crust of bread 
against the bottle and thus enjoy the cheese in his imagina- 
tion. 

There was not much sense, Chaluck knew, in rubbing 

his bread against the bottle. Nevertheless he did as he was 
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told simply to please his guardian. But one day this monster 
thundered all of a sudden, “What are you about, you fool? 
You luxury-loving rascal! Did I ask you to rub your bread 
so hard every day against the bottle? You will use up the 
glass.” Such extravagance, the guardian concluded, was 
unpardonable, and Chaluck got a severe thrashing. 

In these circumstances what else could he do, but run 
away to Benares? He had heard from different people that 
Sresti and his father had been schoolmates, and naturally 
assumed that Sresti would help him. 

As Sresti was a well-known merchant-prince, Chaluck 
had no difficulty in finding his house. 


It was a large house: in fact, a beautiful palace. Its 
gatekeepers, however, were not as pleasant as the building 
they guarded. They refused to let Chaluck in. “All sorts 
of people,” they said, “come here every day to badger our 
master. He has no time for idlers and good-for-nothings. He 
is a busy man, you know, and a busy man can’t waste his 
time listening to a small boy who has run away from home.” 

Chaluck turned back crestfallen. He had not, however, 
gone far when one of the fellows at the gate called out to 
him, “Hey, boy! Here’s something for you. Take it and 
make your fortune.” It was a tiny mouse the man gave him; 
and he was told that it had been trapped in Sresti's re- 
ception room. “So it ought to bring you luck,” said the man 
half in earnest, half in fun, “If you are clever you will build 
up your fortune with this very mouse. Luck,” he added, 


“luck, our master Says, is nothing but keeping your eyes 
open and venturing in good time.” 


Chaluck thanked the Batekeeper for his gift. But what 
was he to do with the mouse? As he was walking through 
the crowded alleys of the bazaar with the tiny creature in 
the cup of his hand, he was hailed by a boothkeeper- 
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“Young man,” he was asked, “would you care to sell me 
your pet?” 

“Good riddance,’ Chaluck said to himself. But not 
knowing anything about the price of a mouse, he hesitated. 

“T know,” said the boothkeeper, “it isn’t easy to part with 
a pet. But you will get a good price for it. Moreover, it will 
be well looked after.” Chaluck was told that the booth- 
keeper’s wife was in a terrible mood because a stray cat 
had killed the tame mouse belonging to her favourite son. 
"I am a bit upset too," the man added. “I looked upon it 
as my mascot.” 

“How much will you offer for the mouse?” Chaluck 
finally asked. By now he was feeling somewhat attached 
to the tiny, pink creature because it did not show any sign 
of fear nor any inclination to run away from him. 

“Instead of money would you care to have sweets? My 
sweets are the best in the bazaar.” 

Chaluck agreed, and he was given several large boxes in 
exchange for his little mouse. “Well, young man,” the 
boothkeeper said as he patted him on the head, “I am 
giving you enough to open a kiosk of your own. Thanks 
to your pet there will be peace in my house. Now, one 
piece of advice before you go: don’t try to stuff yourself 
with the whole lot. Never eat up your capital.” 

Chaluck expressed his gratitude and was told that if 
he wanted to buy any sweets in future he would get them at 
wholesale rates. Then not knowing where to go, he wan- 
dered about for awhile and afterwards took his seat on a 
stone platform round a shady fig tree; and there he arranged 
his boxes of sweets as though for a display. All the while 
he thought hard whether he should return to his guardian 
or not. Returning home meant, he was sure, another sound 
thrashing and the confiscation of his collection of con- 
fectionary. He examined his boxes fondly and was tempted 
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to try the tiniest sweet of the whole lot. It proved to be the 
most delicious thing he had ever tasted in his life. And that 
settled the matter. "I am not returning home," he said to 
himself; “I don't want such things to be sealed up like my 
piece of cheese." 

Nearby was a drinking fountain, and a number of people 
queued up there at the end of the day. They were those who 
had gone out of the city at early dawn to gather wood in 
the distant forest or to cut grass in remote fields. They 
wanted to know if Chaluck's sweets were for sale. 

"Try one,” said Chaluck, “and tell me if you have ever 
tasted anything better." 

"Splendid," they all said as they smacked their lips. 
Soon the boxes were emptied. Some of the men gave Cha- 
luck money while others gave him faggots or bundles of 
grass for his wonderful sweets. One of them suggested; 
"Why not open a booth here, young man? If you sell us 
some food as well as sweets you will be doing us a service." 

"But," said Chaluck, *I am a newcomer to Benares. I < 
have no place to spend the night." 

"You may stay in an empty gardeners hut near my 


place. It will cost you nothing if you keep the monkeys away 
from the fruit trees during the day." 


And that was how Chaluck m 

"Luck," he recalled, 
and acting in time." 
some boys of his o 
at the edge of a po 
that they were fond 
fruits. Quick as a sho 
and then went to the 
bundles of grass, an 
wholesale rates. 


ade his start in life. 

"lies in keeping one's eyes open 
And the next morning when he saw 
wn age playing at ducks-and-drakes 
nd he talked to them. He found out 
Of sweets but did not care for green 
t he engaged them for his fruit orchard 
bazaar to sell his load of faggots and 
d bought some sweets and pies at 
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“Luck lies in yenturing in time,” Chaluck said to him- 
self the day he heard in the bazaar that a horse-coper was 
expected to visit Benares in the near future with eight 
hundred horses, “These horses will have to be fed,” he 
reasoned within himself. “And why should I not get the 
job of supplying their fodder?” So he spoke to the grass- 
Cutters, who were now his regular customers, and asked if 
they would care to bring him some bundles of grass on a 
Strictly business basis. 

“We shall gladly help you,” they said, “to get as much 
fodder as you can keep in your cottage. However, we won't 
charge you anything. You sell your things at a reasonable 
price and give us the best pies and sweets one can buy in 
Benares.” 

But Chaluck insisted on making a payment, and they 
finally reached an agreement, which allowed our young 
man to make a handsome profit when the horse-coper 


came to Benares. 


One thing to another leads: 
By degrees a man succeeds. 


The money he made by selling fodder helped him to be- 
come a ship chandler, and this in turn allowed him to buy 
the cargo of a boat even before it had touched the jetty: 
Chaluck sold his purchase to the merchants, Sresti was 
among them, and made a nice sum. And before long his 
booth, bearing the sign of “The Golden Mouse” became 
as busy as a beehive and ceased to be a mere booth: it grew 
into a huge affair. 

Whenever anyone needed anything unexpectedly he hur- 
tied to “The Golden Mouse,” for he was sure to find it 
there. Chaluck would receive him with a smile and say, 


“I am glad to be of service to you.” 
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“Luck,” he now said to himself, “does not lie in making 
money, but in being of service. For this one must keep 
one’s eyes open and be always ready to serve.” 


When he reached his twentieth year, Chaluck did not 
bother to present himself before his guardian and claim 
his patrimony. But he decided to call on Sresti: he wanted 
his advice about joining the Guild of Merchants and pre- 
sent him with a pair of gold mice. 

This time Sresti’s gatekeepers did not bar his way. On the 
contrary, they fawned on him as he descended from his 
coach. They bowed low and led him straightaway to Sresti’s 
reception room where he was left to talk alone with the 
merchant-prince who had been his father’s schoolmate, 

“Sir,” Chaluck told Sresti, “I have come here to pay my 
respects to you, for today I am twenty. I have also a favour 
to ask of you: I would request you to accept two mice 
made of gold. For a mouse caught in this room has been 
the foundation of my fortune.” 

Sresti embraced him and told him that he had long 
looked forward to the pleasure of making Chaluck’s per- 
sonal acquaintance. He recounted many anecdotes about 
his father and finally pointed out that it was by no means 
easy to be admitted to the Guild of Merchants: money was 
not enough, nor success in business. *A candidate," he said, 
"must fulfil his father's wishes. And your father laid it down 
in his will that you must visit Mandavi to claim your patri- 
mony." 

There were two ways of going to Mandavi: one was by 
the waterway, which was comparatively safe but infinitely 
longer than the other, namely, the land route across the 
Thar Desert. The merchants o£ Benares would be happy» 
according to Sresti, if Chaluck should go to Mandavi by 
land. *You have been Schooled in hardship," he ended. 
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"The desert journey, though trying, will not be as difficult 
as drawing the taste of a piece of cheese out of a sealed 
cylinder." 

"This is also my view," said Chaluck. At this he was 
congratulated by Sresti and supplied with letters of introduc- 
tion to different merchant-princes and bankers of Mandavi. 

Apart from the fact that his father had expressed the 
wish that he should visit Mandavi, there was another factor 
which helped Chaluck to make up his mind: this was his 
admiration for a girl. She had a small nose and large eyes, 
which she usually made larger with collyrium. Chaluck 
had often seen her and had occasionally exchanged a few 
bantering words with her. But he did not know her name 
nor had he any clue whatsoever to her identity or to that 
of her parents. "What's the use of asking me where I live?" 
she told Chaluck whenever he pressed her for her address. 
"What's the use of knowing my name? Call me Small-Nose, 
if you will, but I can never be yours. For my parents would 
never let me marry someone who has not visited Mandavi- 
on-the-Western-sea.” But why Manadavi of all the places 
in the world? “Go to Mandavi,” was the girl’s usual answer, 


“and you will know why.” 
Chaluck thought about this girl when he discussed with 


Sresti his plans for the journey. 


Now there was in Benares a young man called Hot Head, 
who had inherited a big fortune. This fellow was madly 
jealous of Chaluck because of his friendliness towards the 
girl with a small nose and large eyes and also because Cha- 
luck was so successful in his undertakings. “Whatever 
Chaluck touches,” Hot Head complained, “turns into gold. 
This is not fair. Not that I am short of funds, but I do re- 
sent his hitting the jackpot every other day.” 

When Hot Head heard of Chaluck’s proposed journey 
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to Mandavi by the desert route, he said, “I am going to do 
the same. I shall take the same number of wagons as Cha- 
luck, and my merchandise will be the same as his. And I 
shall start on the same day as he does. Or, perhaps," he 
reached the conclusion, after some reflection, “I shall start 
earlier and glut the market of Mandavi with the very things 
he would like to sell there." Greatly pleased with his final. 
decision Hot Head declared, “Chaluck may be as artful as 
a cartload of monkeys, but I am going to outwit him." 

As for Chaluck, as soon as he came to hear of Hot 
Head's resolution he sent him samples of such articles as he 
himself wanted to take with him. He also gave him the de- 
tailed plan of the exact route he wished to take. 

At this Hot Head laughed and said, "This Chaluck must 
be a'fool, He is helping his rival. Does he not know that 
Sresti has promised his daughter and a huge dowry to the 
first man of Benares who will reach Mandavi by the desert 
route?” 

Chaluck, however, reasoned differently. He was not 
anxious to get married to anyone except the girl with a 
small nose and large eyes. So the question of winning an 
unknown woman’s hand and the dowry did not interest 
him. He was, for the time being, more concerned with his 
Journey. Therefore, he thought, if both Hot Head and he 
were to travel at the same time by the same route, both 
were likely to suffer from the dearth of grass for the 
draught animals. “Of course,” he said, “for crossing the 
desert the matter is different. We must take our fodder with 
us. However, I am thinking of the journey from Benarés 
to the edge of the Thar country. They say it takes a month 
for new grass to grow. So why should not Hot Head leave 
Benares with his five hundred wagons either one month 
before me or a month later." 


As may be guessed Hot Head was the first of the two to 
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Start. Meanwhile, Chaluck made his preparations carefully, 
and took lessons in reading the position of the stars. 


For Chaluck knew that it was impossible to travel 
through the Thar Desert, which was as big as the Kingdom 
of Benares, during the day. : 

This immense waste of sand and rocks was known as 
"The Curse of God." It bore no fixed landmarks, or re- 
liable signposts of nature to help the travellers. The wind 
reared sand hills and monticules one day and the next 
day changed them into valleys and gullies. So no man re- 
treading the identical ground ever saw the same sights twice. 
The sand was of such fine texture that it could not be col- 
lected in the cup of one's joined hands nor gathered in 
one's closed fists. It escaped through the fingers like a fluid. 
Indeed, it was said to be more limpid than the water of 
the Ganges at Benares. No wonder that with such fine- 
Brained sand to play with the wind raised dunes, which the 
Storm effaced, and the harmattan fabricated promontories 
Which collapsed at a mere breath. 

The extremely fine granulation of the sand was also re- 
Sponsible for turning the sun into an unreliable guide. Dur- 
ing the day the desert's powdery dust rose in the air like 
smoke and veiled the whole atmosphere in a haze of dazzl- 
ing brilliance. From an hour after dawn till the onset of 
night no one could point out with any certainty the exact 
Position of the sun in the horizon. And because of its mag- 
netic quality the sand rendered all compasses useless: the 
Needles wheeled round and round all the time. It possessed 
also other curious properties, not the least dangerous of 
which was its capacity for absorbing and reflecting heat 
under the sun: hot was hardly the term to indicate its ter- 
rible torrefying power. In brief, it glowed during the day 
like a fiery furnace. \ 
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So night was the time when the caravans travelled across 
this waterless waste with guides at their heads. These guides, 
like those at the helms of ships at night, steered their course 
with their eyes fixed on stars. For with sunset the tempera- 
ture of the desert fell to the freezing point, the sandy ground 
now moistened’ with heavy dew, hardened, and the atmos- 
phere cleared, revealing all the stars of the sky with the 
clarity one would find only on high mountain tops. 

“Suppose,” Chaluck reasoned, “I do not find a reliable 
guide when my team reaches the edge of the desert. Then 
I myself shall have to act as the pilot. So I must master 
thoroughly the art of reading the position of the stars.” 

As he was intelligent and industrious, it did not take him 
long to learn this subject. And when a month had elapsed 
since Hot Head's departure he set out with his team of five 
hundred wagons. He made provisions not only for food 
and provender, but for fuel and water as well. 

When.on the point of starting off, he received an un- 
expected visit: the girl known as Small-Nose, whom he had 
not seen for some time, called on him to give him her 
locket; it was wrapped up in a piece of paper bearing 
an ancient spell for successful expeditions: 


Favours showered by wind and wave 
Are for the man foreseeing and brave. 


All went well till Chaluck reached the edge of the desert, 
and there at the caravanserai he hired two guides. 

“Why the other guide?” whispered one of them, nick- 
named Copper Face. “I am the most experienced man here. 
I know the Thar Desert as the back of my own hand. ^ 
ship with two captains is likely to flounder. I am afraid. 


the other fellow is bumptious. He may not obey me in 4 
crisis.” 
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Now the other guide, called Blue Bottle because of the 
thick blue veil he wore over his face, drew Chaluck aside 
to tell him the same thing. 

To both of them Chaluck said firmly, “Let me make it 
Perfectly clear that I am the captain of my caravan. Both 
of you are my assistants and advisers. That is my agree- 
ment with you.” 

At this the guides smiled and withdrew. They then 
whispered among themselves, “This young man has never 
seen the desert. So-he is talking big. The moment he finds 
himself in the midst of ‘The Curse of God’ he will cringe 
and quake. He will then be only tóo glad to hand over his 
charge to us.” 

However, they were greatly mistaken. For Chaluck be- 
haved from the first hour of the desert journey like a real 
expert, one born and bred in that region. 

The very first night when the false dawn tinged the sky, 
he ordered the caravan to halt. Tents were pitched, and the 
men as well as the beasts were fed. And by the time the sun 
Tose they were lodged under double layers of thick canvas 
and felt, and the tent doors—or flaps—were securely closed. 
Chaluck counselled his men to sleep during the day. “And 
do not try,” he said, “to peer into the desert. You may see 
mirages which will turn your heads.” j 

At sunset they were roused by a bugle call; the evening 
meal was served. And then the caravan started again on 
its trek during the hours of darkness. 


Right in the very heart of the desert, when half of the 
one evening when the tents were being 


journey was done, 
's men heard the 


struck and put on wagons, Chaluck 
Tinging of bells, coming no one knew from where. 

“Just ignore them,” Chaluck counselled his men. “Sailors 
also hear such sounds in the midst of the ocean, especially 
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when there is no wind and their vessels are right on the 
equator. And then,” he added, “there are Yakshas about, 
and they always want to mislead men. You have, no doubt, 
heard of the Yakshas of the Mountain; they are different, 
they care for men whereas these desert dwellers are carrion- 
eaters and they bear us little love.” 

This made some of the men smile, others laughed. For 
they did not believe in Yakshas. “Of course,” a few said, 
“we have heard of them, and of the strange things they are 
capable of doing. However, these are old wives’ tales. Are we 
to imagine that there are creatures that change their form 
at will? That’s what they say the Yakshas do. And at the 
same time these extraordinary beings are said to be too 
timid to attack men openly. Such stories,” they concluded, 
“are difficult to swallow. We wonder if Master Chaluck 
really believes in them.” 

Meanwhile the sound of the bells came nearer and 
nearer. Then came snatches of human voices and dance 
music. Soon afterwards there loomed in view some bullock 
carts coming from the direction of Mandavi. Apparently 
they were bent for the route already covered by Chaluck’s 
caravan. Where were they going?—To Benares? 

“Look out!” Chaluck cried to his men, “Look after the 
animals of our caravan. See that they do not turn round 
and bolt in the wake of these mad newcomers. Beasts of 
burden,” he explained, “have the curious habit of breaking 
loose to join their fellows returning home.” 

What made Chaluck think that the chance-met travellers 
in gaily-lit bullock carts were mad? It was the guide known 
as Blue Bottle who raised this question. 

“Either they are demons,” Chaluck said, “or they 4° 
stark mad. Can’t you see their carts are festooned with 
fairy lanterns? And they have not with them a single wago” 
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carrying food and drink! Is that the way to cross the desert? 
Let us give them a wide berth.” 

The newcomers, however, chose to pass quite close to 
Chaluck’s caravan. Their bullocks were dripping with water; 
evidently they all had bathed in a river or in a lake only a 
short while ago. The dancers in the gaily lighted carts wore 
garlands of lilies and lotuses which seemed to have been 
freshly gathered. 

“Where have you come from?” Chaluck’s men asked 
them. 
pe they answered, “from Jalpur, the city by the 

e 

“We have never heard of Jalpur,” said the guide called 
Copper Face. “How far off is it?” 

“Just over there. An hour's journey at most." 

*Where-are you going?" 

“To Benares. Just now we are out for a spree. Wouldn't 
Some of you care to join us? Our girls need dancing part- 
ners. We are a bit short of men. Come along, join us." 

_ “No, thank you,” Chaluck replied on behalf of his men. 
“We are going in the opposite direction." 

“That’s all right. But don’t you care for sweet, fresh 
water? What makes you carry water-drums when you are 
so near the Jalpur Lake? Empty your drums and you will 
reach Jalpur within half an hour. The lighter the load the 
swifter the caravan goes: that's what they say.” 

“We prefer to move in our own way,” Chaluck said. “We 
ccentrics: we like our own water better than 


happen to be e 


any other, however sweet.” 
The carts of the strangers soon passed out of sight, and 


Chaluck’s men began to grumble. Some wanted to join the 
carousers and follow their track: their girls were so pretty 
and they needed partners. However, they did not dare to 
tell what was uppermost in their minds. Only they com- 
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plained about the slowness of the beasts of burden loaded 
with water-drums and pitchers. “When we are so near a 
lake,” they mumbled to one another, “it makes no sense to 
carry water with us. And then we have been drinking stale 
water for such a long time. What harm would it do to empty 
our drums here and fill them with fresh water when we 
teach Jalpur? These drums are half-empty, anyway.” 

Chaluck silenced his men with a simple argument: the 
water of the Ganges is holy. “It would be sin,” he told them, 
“to spill such water here, on this soil, which is known as 
God’s Curse. When we come to the lake then, of course, 
we shall fill up the drums without throwing away the 
Ganges water we have been carrying with us from Benares. 
Tonight,” he ended, “we shall march as usual guided. by the 
Stars.” 

The caravan moved on. They marched for an hour, and 
then for two, and then for four, but to their surprise they 
came across no lake whatsoever. And when the morning 
dawned Chaluck’s men saw a sight which confirmed that 
their leader was endowed with the sixth sense. “We will fol- 
low him,” they said to themselves, “wherever he leads us 
with his spear bearing the pennant of the Golden Mouse.” 
For there were five hundred wagons lying half-buried in the 
sand and a long trail of bleached bones of animals and men: 
“Hot Head’s caravan,” they whispered. 

“Tell me,” Chaluck addressed his men, “where’s the lake 
you talked about last night? And where's the city called 
Jalpur? Now you know,” he went on, “the gay couples in 
brightly illumined carts were no other than Yakshas—the 
Yakshas of the Desert, who mislead men. I recognised them 
the moment they passed close to me: for their eyes did not 
blink and their women were unbelievably pretty." Because 
Chaluck always kept his €yes open he could give a few use- 
ful hints to people much older than himself. “You smile.” 


` Face and Blue Bottle—but every gui 
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he explained, "at attractive women, but you turn pale be- 
fore the beauty which is other than human. We are hypno- 
tised by supernatural comeliness. I looked at the Yaksha 
girls and then at you. All of you held your breath and stood 
still like a row of statues. And that was reason enough for 
me to keep the caravan on the move. Do you recall," he 
continued, “that all of you became tongue-tied? Not a 
word escaped from your lips as long as the Yaksha girls 
were in sight. You started to murmur only when they had 
vanished." 

"That was the case," the men agreed. Only the guide, 
known as Blue Bottle, shook his head in silent protest. 

*Now," said Chaluck pointing to the heaps of bones, 
“Tt is clear the Yakshas fooled Hot Head. Here we see what 
happened to his caravan because he listened to the Yakshas 
and emptied out his water-carts." 

The merchandise from Hot Head's caravan was now col- 
lected and loaded on Chaluck's wagons carrying water- 
drums: these drums were half-empty by now, so it did not 
impose too heavy a task on the draught animals. At night- 
fall he and his men started again on their journey. 


Towards the very end of the desert-crossing Chaluck's 
etful. “This is the last night of 


two guides became rather fr 
our journey,” they told him. “And tonight one of us should 
be at the head of the caravan to lead it out of the desert. 
Otherwise we shall lose face.” 
“I have led the caravan all these nights,” Chaluck said. 
“And I find no reason why I should not do the same to- 
night.” 
Both the gui 
if the caravan emerged from t 
sional guide at its head then not on 


des then repeated their desire to save face: 
he desert without a profes- 
ly the two—Copper 
ide would lose face. 
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“And then, Sir,” they argued, “Not all men have eyes like 
yours. Once the story spreads than an inexperienced layman 
of your tender age has successfully led a caravan across 
the Thar Desert, others will be tempted to do the same. 
And with what results you may easily guess. Some will 
perish like Hot Head, and some may succeed like you. 
And we professional guides should soon be out of work.” 

Chaluck hesitated. For he recalled Sresti’s advice: “The 
last night across the desert requires greater vigilance than 
the first night. The guide is then liable to fall asleep, and 
the beasts will turn their steps homewards.” F 

The guide Blue Bottle now pointed to a dark line on ‘the 
southern rim of the horizon and said, “There, Sir, I swear, 
the desert ends. That line indicates the fringe of firs 
bordering the sandy waste.” 

“That’s true,” added Copper Face. “We are almost at the 
very end of our journey. Please give one of us the privilege 
of leading the caravan from now on. You look tired. To- 
morrow you will have to see many people. Would it not be 
wise for you to sleep tonight so that you may feel fresh for 
your interviews. A few hours’ rest will do you a lot of good.” 
There was some truth, Chaluck thought, in what the 
guides said. So long as the caravan was in the danger zone 
Chaluck knew no fatigue, though he was awake most of 
the time. Now, however, it was different: the desert was 
behind him, or nearly so, and he felt a creeping numbness 
coming over his senses: the air was fresh; its touch was 
like a sleep-producing drug. That the journey was nearly 


over there was no denying. 

The hitherto utterly barren soil now revealed signs of 
life: it yielded here and there stunted thorny shrubs. The 
sand was no longer fine grained and did not escape through 
one’s fingers like water. The breeze ceased to be desiccating: 
it bore traces of humidity, and the beasts of burden reacted 
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to it; they dilated their nostrils in a way that revealed their 
awareness of cool water and fresh grass at not too great a 
distance. 

So Chaluck finally yielded to the request of his guides and 
said, “Let there be three throws of the dice. And which- 
ever of us three wins will lead the caravan.” 

It was Copper Face who won. This made Blue Bottle 
Squirm, but he made it up with a smile and told Chaluck, 
“Sir, now you should retire and sleep till I wake you. For- 
get for tonight your responsibilities. I shall take charge of 
our rear. Copper Face is the head and I am the tail of 
the caravan tonight.” 


Chaluck fell fast asleep as soon as he had stretched him- 
self on his bed. In his sleep he had a Strange dream; it was 
so vivid that at times he thought that he was seeing things 
with his eyes wide open. 

A blue cat, he thought, jumped on to his cart and tried 
to feel his eyes with its Paws. One would say that the animal 


» and in the wake of the first cart the entire 
caravan was making headlong for Benares. 


Chaluck startled. Or was it the brightness of the moming 
sky that awoke him? He rubbed his eyes wondering where 
he was.—Was the caravan already in the outskirts of Man- 
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davi? He rubbed his eyes again and noticed to his great 
surprise that his face had actually been scratched by a cat. 
He had dreamt something that had really taken place 
during the night! He immediately jumped up to see how the 
caravan was faring. 

The Copper Face was found fast asleep, curled up in 
the driver's seat, and the animals of his cart were eye- 
less; blood was dripping from their sightless eye-sockets. 


Great was the consternation of Chaluck's men. For the 
caravan was once again in the desert. Nothing but whirling 
sand dunes were in sight on all sides. Blue Bottle was no- 
where to be found; he had simply vanished. 

Now only Chaluck understood why this man kept a blue 
veil over his face. It was not for protecting his eyes against 
the glare and the sand of the desert, but simply to prevent 
anyone from noticing that his eyes never blinked. Blue Bot- 
tle was a Yaksha of the Desert, who had transformed him- 
self into a cat to bring disaster to Chaluck’s caravan on the 
very last night of the journey across ‘The Curse of God.’ 

“Let tents be pitched immediately,” Chaluck ordered. 
“We shall wait till the sun goes down. Then, as usual, I 
shall steer the caravan with the help of the stars. A day's 
delay is no calamity. By tomorrow morning we shall all 


be out of the desert.” 


“But,” they told him, “we have not a drop of water 


with us.” While Chaluck was fast asleep the Yaksha, Blue 
Bottle, had taken his form and ordered all water to be 
thrown away. “So that,” the men understood, “we may move 
faster and get out'of the desert as quickly as possible. 

Chaluck was aghast. 

“Of course,” they added, “not à 
water has been spilled on the san 
pitchers and cans have been dumped.” No one ha 


drop of the holy Ganges 
d. The water-drums, 
d suspected 
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that it was the wicked Yaksha—and not Chaluck—who 
was issuing the order. 

“Did he have my lance with him?” Chaluck asked: he 
kept his spear bearing the pennant of the Golden Mouse 
always by his side, even when he went to bed. 

“No,” they said. “But we overlooked the absence of your 
spear. What are we to do now? The animals are simply 
dying of thirst, and we are thirsty too.” 

“Withdraw into your tents for the time being,” Cha- 


luck advised. “I shall explore the lie of the land before it 
becomes too hot.” 


In the uniform monotony of glistening yellow sand- 
drifts, Chaluck noticed a patch of a dark hue: an area no 
bigger than that of a cart’s wheel. He advanced to examine 
it. At his approach a tiny creature stirred. What could it be? 
It proved to be a sand-mouse seeking a moment’s repose on 
the dark patch before burrowing itself in its hole. 

“Where there is life there is water,” Chaluck reflected. 
“A mouse brought me luck once and a mouse will help me 
to retrieve it now.” 

He hopefully peered into the dark patch and noticed in 
its midst a small tuft of grass—only a few tiny blades; 
they were, however, green and fresh. This was enough to 
confirm his belief that the sand-mouse was not far from a 
hidden source of water. He now turned the ground with the 
point of his spear, the faithful weapon that had been always 
by his side since the day his journey began. He had not 
thrust it deep when water oozed out: an incredibly thin 
trickle, but a sufficient amount to wet his handerchief. He 
probed deeper with his lance, and the trickle became a spout 
which gradually burst into a leaping fountain. 

Thus he and his men and beasts were saved. 
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; At Mandavi the caravan's arrival was greeted with re- 
joicing. Sresti’s agent and other merchant-princes gave Cha- 
luck a warm welcome. But his face fell when he was shown 
the text of his father’s will: his elation turned into panic. 
For he discovered that shortly after his birth his father had 
made a pact with a merchant-prince, his best friend. 

“The pact makes it clear,” Sresti’s agent explained, “that 
you will have to marry the daughter of this friend of your 
father. Unless you fulfil your father’s wishes you can 
neither inherit his wealth nor join our Guild. So you will 
have to make a decision now.” 

“But,” Chaluck murmured, “I am fond of a girl in 
Benares.” 

“Who is she? Is she the daughter of a member of our 
Guild?” 

Chaluck stammered that he did not know her name: she 
was called in joke Small-Nose. 

“You don’t know her real name!” Sresti’s agent laughed. 
“You don’t know her address! You don't know anything 
about her parents! And you are in love with her! My dear 
young man, this is sheer madness." 

The merchant-princes of Mandavi tried their best to 
cheer up Chaluck. Out of politeness he smiled and thanked 
them when they presented him with letters-patent issued 
by the King authorising him to use a coat of arms. In the 
jargon of the College of Heralds and Arms-Bearers he was 
entitled to “Two Golden Rodents rampant on a Field 
Azure.” 

“Tell me,” asked one of 
chants, “what this girl of you 


large eyes and a sweet smile. : 
a recent portrait—a miniature—of the girl to whom you 


were betrothed when you were that high. She isa fine girl: 
she has large eyes too, though her nose is a bit tiny." 


the elders of the Guild of Mer- 
rs looks like. You say she has 
All right, we shall show you 
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Chaluck gasped when he saw the miniature. “It is my 
girl,” he stammered as he compared the portrait with the 
figure in the locket he received from Small-Nose. “Who is 
she?” 

“She is the daughter of your father’s best friend: Sresti’s 
daughter.” 


In due course the marriage of the two took place. When 
they exchanged rings the bride asked Chaluck, “How is 
it that you have two mice on your signet ring? I thought 
your sign was a single golden mouse.” 

“One mouse represents,” Chaluck explained,” the pink 
one I got in your father’s house. And the other one shows 
the sand-mouse of the Thar Desert. But,” he added, “have 
you noticed the motto?” 


The motto on a field azure was, "Serve well, deserve 
well.” 


The Fable of the Plough 
and the Ploughshare 


“But for you, heartless Share,” complained the Plough, 
“What life of ease would I not all day lead? 
Hard toil began the hour they fastened you to me. 
Oh, end this curse! Let me from you be freed!" 
“So be it,” said the Share, and made his parting bow. 
“What use to me this bit of twisted tree?" 
The busy Ploughman cried as he reduced it now 
To firewood: fuel for his daily hearth. 
Thus went the Plough before its time from earth. 
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